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BY SHIELDS AND WILSON 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is more than a book on products and 
more than an attack on frauds— it provides a well-rounded treatment of general 
consumer problems, specific consumer problems, and specific personal eco- 
nomic problems. The basic problems of the individual center around obtaining 
food, clothing, shelter, and economic services. The following are some of the 
specific consumer problems thai are covered in the course: (1) earning a living, 
(2) buying and spending, (3) budgeting and planning, (4) acquiring protection 
through insurance, and (5) providing for a home. 


Along with the general problems of the consumer, there are many specific 
problems discussed such as small loans, frauds, social security, marketing, and 
the interpretation of advertising. One of the strongest features of the book is 
that it is rich in specific content. The authors carefully avoid generalities and The 
theories. 


You may obtain a semester volume or a one-year volume with an optional 
workbook and a series of objective achievement tests. 
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The articles in THE BALANCE SHEET are indexed in The Business Education Index. 


| THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by business teachers and for business 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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(Recently adopted in the state of Mississippi and in hundreds of cities, including 
St. Louis, Missouri.) 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING introduces a new 
step-by-step plan of learning. The development of the principles is broken 
down carefully into logical steps that are typical of blackboard procedure used 
by good teachers in explaining principles to a class. Illustrations are presented 
in step-by-step sequence and are analyzed and explained as they are presented. 
To aid the student further in a thorough mastery of the fundamental processes, 
the authors have repeated the bookkeeping cycle many times in the form of a 
spiral. It is repeated five times in the first eighteen chapters. Each time the 
cycle is repeated, some part of it is expanded. 


Every step in the learning process is realistically applied. As each new prin- 
ciple is developed, the student is required to apply it in terms of business rec- 
ords, personal records, and records of social organizations. Special chapters 
in the eighteenth edition deal with personal records, family records, social 
security records, and budgets. The type of training presented in this book is, 
therefore, usable by all men and women—in business, in public office, and in 
their personal affairs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Present and Future Adjustments 


Everyone realizes that many adjustments will have to be made not only in 
our own way of living, but also in our professional life. The present and the future 
will affect us not only as private citizens, but also as lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
teachers, and school administrators. We know that these adjustments must 
be made because of the war. We also know that when the war is won, other 
changes will be taking place. Perhaps it is well that we stop to consider what 
will be the best course for us to take both now and in the future. 


At the present time the demand for competent bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and salespeople far exceeds the supply. Our government and industry need 
these workers immediately. Many of our students leave school before com- 
pleting their courses. If we are to train these students so that they will be 
able to perform efficiently on the job, we must naturally emphasize the most 
essential parts of our courses. Selection of the phases of work which they will 
use on the immediate job must be made; courses must be intensified; greater 
concentration must be made on skill building; and at the same time, standards 
must be maintained. It has been suggested that refresher courses be given in 
secretarial science, bookkeeping, distributive education, and machine opera- 
tion. Short unit and speed-up courses also may be given to seniors. Surveys 
should be made at periodic intervals in order that we may know whether we 
are meeting these demands and whether any changes should be made. For 
the duration, we must look forward to a continual change. 


When the men in the service and the women in war work return to civilian 
life and former occupations, postwar problems will be presented. Many of our 
courses will have to be reorganized and enriched to meet the new consumer 
problems and the higher standards of the employer. A splendid opportunity 
will be offered at this time to add a thirteenth and a fourteenth year to our 
high schools to provide technical business training. 


More than ever we shall be interested in guiding the student according 
to his interests and aptitudes. Because of the millions of men and women who 
will return to civilian life, employment will be exceedingly difficult for the 
graduate to obtain. Hence, it will be more important than ever that he qualify 
for the job for which he is best fitted. For those individuals who will return to 
civilian life, refresher courses will be in demand. 


Recently a speaker made the statement that the next few years would 
either ‘‘make or break’’ business education. Truly, many adjustments do 
confront us, and the present and the near future do represent a critical period 
for business education. Can we make these adjustments? 


Chalet: 2° Smet: 


Robert L. Fawcett, president of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association; Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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For 


by 
P. O. Selby 





Every business teacher who is 
worth having in his present position should 
be trying to get a better job than he now has. 
This can be said with only a few reservations. 

Good teachers are progressive teachers. 
Progressive teachers are ambitious teachers. 
Any teacher who believes in himself should 
believe that the opportunity for service is 
greater in a better job. 

Two rules govern differences in salaries 
between cities in the United States, and 
these rules govern the salaries of business 
teachers just as they govern the pay for 
workers in any field. In the first place, the 
teacher who moves North will find salaries 
increasing the farther North he goes. The 
other rule that governs the difference in 
salaries is that salaries increase in general 
with the size of the community. The teacher 
who starts in a village of 500 people will 
probably find that a position in a town of 
2,000 people will pay more money. A small 
city of 10,000 people will pay higher salaries 
than the small town, and as cities become 
progressively larger, the salaries are generally 
higher. New York has the highest salary 
schedule for teachers of any city in the 
country, with only a few exceptions. In some 
cases, however, salaries in small but wealthy 
suburban towns are better than those in a 
nearby city because of the citizens’ desire 
to have the best in education. Thus, the 
high personal valuation assessments of the 
wealthy people make it possible for a small 
school system to pay top salaries to the 
school teachers. 

The difference between the salaries paid 
to the teachers in Southern states and those 
paid to the teachers in the Northern states 
is not a real difference. Salaries are every- 
where based in general on the cost of living 
because all of us aim to cover living expenses 
and to accumulate a surplus for later years. 
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You a Better Job 


Head, Division of Business Education 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


This can be done more cheaply in the South 
because winter fuel is not an expensive item 
and food is more reasonable. Houses are 
more cheaply constructed where winters are 
not severe; consequently, rents can be lower. 
It is probable that there is as great a margin 
of income over the cost of living in Arkansas 
at $720 a year as living in a town of the same 
size in Iowa with a salary of $1,000 a year. 
By moving North, therefore, a teacher can 
get a better job, although his net income 
after living expenses have been paid may 
not be increased. 

Small towns pay smaller salaries than 
large towns for the same reason. The cost 
of living is lower where population per square 
mile is less. Food costs are lower either 
because in a small town garden vegetables 
may be raised in leisure time, or because the 
transportation cost of getting food from a 
farm is so much less and the marketing 
process is so much simpler than that in- 
volved in getting food to the city. Housing 
costs are lower in the smaller towns because 
land is not scarce and land values are 
therefore lower. Personal transportation 
costs are also lower in the small town where 
a person can live closer to his place of 
occupation. By moving into a larger com- 
munity, therefore, a teacher can get a better 
job, but his net income over the cost of living 
may be no greater. Suburban schools often 
represent a real opportunity. Wages are 
equal, if not even greater, than in the ad- 
joining city, and some elements of the cost 
of living are not as high. 

Almost anyone coming out of college with 
the requirements set up by the college for a 
teacher of business subjects can get a teach- 
ing position. There has never yet developed 
a surplus of well-trained business teachers. 
In 1941 there was such a shortage of teachers 
coming out of the teacher-training institu- 
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tions that it was unusual for any graduate 
not to have at least three offers of a position. 

But the better-paying positions, or shall 
we say the better opportunities, were not 
flung at the feet of the emerging college 
youth. It is well known that the teacher 
must serve one or two years in a small town, 
where salaries are low and tasks are numer- 
ous, before a call comes to a well-paid 
position. 

In Missouri, and perhaps elsewhere, this 
period of teaching in the small town is 
known as “serving time.” Many who 
sympathize with country youth and many 
who enjoy life in the small community will 
resent the phrase “serving time.” They do 
not realize that the expression is half true 
and half facetious. Unfortunately this 
period of experience-getting is not a definite 
one. It is an undetermined sentence. Some 
teachers are paroled quickly; others are 
never released; some never desire to be re- 
leased. 

The first consideration for getting a better 
job must be given to the task of finding the 
better opportunity. Two years of experience 
is an essential requirement for entrance into 
a better contract, but experience alone will 
not transport the individual to a better job. 

The following rules may be laid down 
for behavior so that the teacher who is seek- 
ing a better position may be chosen to fill a 
coveted vacancy: 

1. DO A GOOD JOB OF TEACHING. This rule is 
well established, but telling a person how to 
do a good job of teaching is not simple. The 
process of teaching is too complicated to be 
subject to exact techniques. The teacher 
may continually check his procedures, how- 
ever, by saying to himself, ““Am I doing this 
right?” and by asking the same question of 
others. Supervisors, administrators, friends, 
and former teachers should be asked to 
criticize the teacher’s work. That is what 
they are for. Proof that a teacher is doing a 
good job comes through the approval ex- 
pressed by pupils, by administrators, and 
by patrons of the school. 

2. BE ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS. The 
teacher who would succeed to the point 
where he will be sought for better oppor- 
tunities must dip into that portion of his 
time which is his own—the 128 hours a 
week which the school district does not buy 
—and give it freely to the affairs of the 
school and the community. Some superin- 
tendents appreciate such activity, it is 
shameful to say, more than they appreciate 
good classroom teaching. 

Giving your own time to school affairs 
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means sponsoring pupil activities, keepin 
books for these activities, attending “ 
being entertained by school plays, attending 
various athletic games and cheering both the 
champion and the mediocre athletic teams, 
doing what others do, and enjoying what the 
pupils enjoy. 

Giving your time to community affairs 
means belonging to and participating in the 
town’s principal organized activities. In 
some places these activities center in 
luncheon clubs; in other communities they 
take the form of lodges, churches, or social 
organizations. Whatever the business 
teacher discovers to be the town’s greatest 
activity—and in most places this means 
several different types of organizations—he 
should strive to become a part of, not only 
by becoming a member, but also by par- 
ticipating in the various affairs. 

Some teachers say they do not enjoy par- 
ticipation in school’and community affairs 
and to enter into them is therefore futile if 
not fraudulent. There is, however, no surer 
way of learning to enjoy these activities 
than by making up your mind that you 
intend to enjoy them. 

3. srupy. The business teacher should con- 
tinually strive to know more about the sub- 
ject matter he teaches and how to teach it. 

There are books, magazines, and other 
periodical literature to read; there are letters 
to fellow teachers to write; and there are 
conventions to attend. The undergraduate 
college has not taught all there is to know 
about such subjects as shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. If a teacher is 
an expert at writing shorthand, he still can 
learn about court reporting and convention 
reporting. He can make a comparative study 
of shorthand systems, ferreting out principles 
which one system may use which another has 
rejected. You can never learn all there is to 
know about typewriting. The textbooks are 
far from complete. Typewriters can also be 
studied; that is, their mechanical differences 
and their improvement. Likewise, account- 
ing is never completely learned because 
many ramifications and new ideas are con- 
tinually advanced. 

There is also much to be learned by study- 
ing the businesses in your own community, 
whether it is small or large. In the small 
town much can be learned from the business- 
man whose intimate acquaintance is not 
hard to make. In larger towns or cities the 
study may take the form of field trips to 
stores and industrial tours. 

There is summer school to attend, as well 
as evening classes, extension classes, and 
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correspondence study. Amassing the right 
credits and doing other necessary work will 
result in obtaining a Master’s degree. At 
the present time alg is an active market 
for business teachers who hold the Master’s 
degree. The possession of such a degree pays 
in dollars and cents, as well as in other 
values. 

4. ATTEND MEETINGS. Convention attend- 
ance has been mentioned as being educa- 
tional, but it also has other promotional 
values. Attending meetings has often re- 
sulted in contacts with persons who have 
the power to recommend individuals for 
new jobs. At any meeting, acquaintances 
can be made which may lead to a better 
opportunity. 

Convention attendance also brings pub- 
licity. The teacher improves in local estima- 
tion if he has been away to a convention. 

5. GET EXPERT HELP. In order to learn about 
openings, it is probably necessary to enroll 
in a placement agency of one kind or another. 
Colleges usually have placement bureaus 
which they operate for their graduates. 
There are teachers’ agencies, a few of which 
specialize in the placement of business 
teachers. Placement service is also given 
without charge by a few publishing com- 
panies as a service to schools and to business 
teachers. College bureaus usually make an 
enrollment charge of five dollars or less; 
they charge no commission. The teachers’ 
agencies usually have an enrollment fee of 
one or two dollars and a commission charge 
of 5 per cent or so of the year’s salary for 
which a teacher contracts. 


A considerably large group of teachers’ 
agencies belong to the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies. The members of this 
group have adopted a code of business prac- 
tice which is protective to the agencies as 
well as to teachers who seek their services. 
Outside the Association there are both good 
and bad agencies. Caution should be taken 
in dealing with the agencies who do not 
belong to the Association. 

What the teacher owes the agency de- 
pends upon the terms of the contract. Why 
teachers, including some business teachers, 
are foolish enough not to keep a copy of the 
contract they have signed is beyond explana- 
tion. These contracts usually, but not 
necessarily, have the following provisions: 

a. If the teacher declines an offer of a 

position, even though the agency has 
worked for the candidate, the teacher 
owes the agency nothing. 


b. If the teacher accepts an offer but later 
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obtains a release from the contract or 
is unable to comply with his agreement 
because of sickness or other disability, 
the teacher owes the agency the stipu- 
lated commission. 

c. If, by reason of receiving an offer, the 
teacher obtains a raise in his old job, 
the teacher owes the agency the com- 
mission. (Some agencies do not insist 
upon this.) 


d. If the agency notifies the teacher of a 
vacancy and the teacher already has 
information of the vacancy, it is the 
duty of the teacher to notify the agency 
of this fact or the agency will be entitled 
to the commission if the position is 
obtained. 

e. If the teacher accepts an offer which 
an agency helped him to obtain but 
later obtains a release to accept a better 
offer, the agency is entitled to a com- 
mission on the amount of the first 
salary. 

f. If the teacher accepts an offer through 
the help of an agency and later obtains 
a release and accepts a better offer 
through the help of the same agency, 
the agency is entitled to a commission 
on the larger salary only. 


g. If the teacher accepts an offer through 
an agency and later obtains a release 
and accepts another offer through a 
second agency, both agencies are en- 
titled to commissions. 

These provisions are parts of the standard 
agency contracts, but they are not well 
understood. Any teachers’ agency manager 
can talk all evening about the misunder- 
standings, the queernesses, and the frauds 
of their clients. 

Those who employ teachers often have a 
deluge of applications for one vacancy, but 
they do not allow many applicants to get 
nearer to the position than the written ap- 
plication. Some of the reasons these candi- 
dates are rejected are: 


a. A poor photograph. Many teachers 
would get past the first hurdle if they 
patronized a reliable photographer in- 
stead of having their photographs taken 
in a ten-cent store. 

b. Poor handwriting and poor typewrit- 
ing. (I should like to know why even 
applicants for positions as teachers of 
typewriting will send out letters con- 
taining strikeovers.) 


ce. Errors in grammar, punctuation, cap!- 
talization, and sentence structure. 
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teachers are expected to know good 
English, but many of them make errors 
in their application letters. By having 
a friend read an application letter before 
it is sent, such errors may be avoided. 


Employers also reject many applicants 
because of race, religion, marital status, age, 
height, and weight. ‘These handicaps are 
unfortunate and they should not exist, but 
nothing can be done when these bigoted 
persons are given the employing power. 


Besides the yearly wage, there are other 
matters to be considered in accepting a new 
position. For instance, thought should be 
given to the permanancy of the position. 
Many cities and some entire states give 
“tenure” after a year or two of trial. The 
teacher who obtains a standing on the tenure 
roll cannot be ousted except for misconduct 
which must be proved. Another point to 
consider is the provision made for retire- 
ment. A great many cities and states now 
operate a pension system which protects the 
teacher against his own folly in not providing 
for his retirement. 


Sometimes better-paying positions re- 
quire the teaching of subject matter which 
the teacher does not want to teach. Some- 
times because the teacher is qualified to 
teach both business subjects and English, 
he is asked to do so, even though he may 
prefer to teach business subjects only. 
Sometimes the teacher is asked to teach a 
number of business subjects, but he may 
prefer a lower salary in a position in which he 
teaches one business subject only. 


It is not always necessary for teachers to 
change positions in order to get better 
salaries. Many positions pay more money 
each year the teacher stays at a school, the 
increases sometimes being given for five or 
ten years. In some of the larger city school 
systems provision is made for the teacher to 
move into higher ranks, such as assistant 
department head and department head. 
Some salary schedules also provide a bonus 
for graduate study, the size of the bonus de- 


pending upon the amount of the graduate 
study. 


The business teacher in any city of 100,000 
population (and many teachers in smaller 
cities) will most likely be given the oppor- 
tunity to teach in evening school and per- 
haps in summer school. The wages in these 
special schools are not equal, hour for hour, 
to regular day-school wages, and the 
teacher should weigh carefully the danger of 
overwork before grabbing at these oppor- 
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tunities. However, some teachers add as 
much as 50 per cent to their day-time wages 
by taking on a heavy load of evening school 
and summer school classes. In a few cities 
where there are university schools of busi- 
ness, the well-prepared high school business 
teacher may also receive an appointment to 
teach late afternoon and evening classes in a 
university. 

Many business teachers add to their 
earnings by accepting commercial positions 
as stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, salesmen, and store managers. 
In a number of cases the teacher finances 
and manages an independent enterprise of 
one type or another. This work during the 
regular school year is necessarily limited to 
evening hours, Saturdays, and vacation 
periods. However, the teacher should be 
extremely cautious about accepting such 
employment, for not only is there danger of 
overwork, but there is also danger of arous- 
ing antagonism. In many communities 
there is the feeling that the teacher is cheat- 
ing a high school pupil or some other person 
out of this part-time employment. In a few 
city school systems, however, the adminis- 
trators feel that the teachers should obtain 
store work on Saturdays because they gain 
useful business experience as well as the 
chance to make contacts which are beneficial 
to the high school in placing its business 
graduates. In the best high school business 
departments there is a high degree of co- 
operation between the school and the busi- 
ness enterprises of the city. Quite often 
teacher-workers promote this co-operation. 


Holding a business position during summer 
vacation is universally looked upon as 
splendid experience for the teacher. The 
young teacher fresh from college lacks 
knowledge of a practical nature which busi- 
ness experience will furnish. He will be a 
better teacher, therefore, if some of his 
summers are devoted to obtaining the point 
of view of the businessman, even if the best 
job he can find is selling gasoline or doing 
house-to-house canvassing. He will learn 
what a tough proposition a consumer is in- 
stead of being the dupe that he is pictured in 
consumer education literature. 


Summer business experience may also lead 
many teachers out of the field of teaching 
into more lucrative positions in business. 
Many teachers make such good impressions 
on their summer employers that they are 
persuaded to accept full-time business posi- 
tions. This is unfortunate for business edu- 
cation, but it is good for the teacher. 
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Commercial Placement at the 


Fullerton 


Junior College 


by 


Ralph R. Snyder 
Chairman, Division of Business Education 
Fullerton Junior College 
Fullerton, California 


FuLLeRTON Junior College has a 
decentralized system of placement in which 
each division is responsible for placing its 
own students. ‘There are, of course, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this method 
of handling placements, but it is not the 
purpose of this article to discuss them. Most 
of the placements, at the present time at 
least, are made in the Division of Business 
Education and in the Technical Trades 
Division. This article is concerned only with 
the placement work done in the Division of 
Business Education. 

We believe that in order to do an efficient 
job in placing students in suitable positions, 
adequate records and ratings must be main- 
tained for each student in the Division. 
Accordingly, each student files his program 
of study in the Division office and gives in- 
formation as to the type of job for which he is 
interested in preparing, the course of study 
in business education he is taking, his name 
and address, age, birthday, weight, height, 
and other data. A card containing this in- 
formation is filed each semester, and it 
proves valuable in enabling us to keep in 
close and constant contact with each student. 

At the close of each semester the in- 
structors turn in a rating sheet for each 
student who has been enro'led in the class. 
Separate rating sheets have been devised 
for typing, shorthand, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, business English and _ business 
correspondence, Burroughs calculator and 
Comptometer operation, office training and 
banking, PBX switchboard operation, and 
filing. A general rating sheet for subjects 
not listed above is also provided. These 
rating sheets have been standardized as to 
form. In addition to containing the stu- 
dent’s name, the name of the instructor, and 
the school year and semester, they also con- 
tain the following information: 

I. Quality of workmanship, such as speed 
and accuracy in typing; dictation and tran- 
scription ability in shorthand; knowledge of 
principles and reasoning ability in book- 
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keeping and accounting; knowledge of 
grammar fundamentals, spelling, punctu- 
ation, and oral and written expression in 
business English and business correspond- 
ence; speed, accuracy, and knowledge of the 
machine in machine calculation; knowledge 
of the bookkeeping, calculating, and adding 
machines and window and teller work in 
office training and banking; quality of voice, 
speed, ability, and dexterity in handling the 
PBX switchboard; knowledge of alpha- 
betizing and the rules of filing; and other 
qualities of workmanship. 

II. Personal qualifications, including per- 
sonality, poise or business dignity, personal 
appearance, attitude, co-operation, courtesy, 
dependability, initiative, general ability, 
accuracy, speed of completion, attention to 
instructions, neatness of work, promptness, 
judgment, and industry and effort. 

III. Instructor’s recommendation as to 
student’s fitness for a position in a specific 
line of work. 

IV. Additional comments, including the 
name of the high school from which the stu- 
dent graduated, the date of graduation from 
Fullerton Junior College, membership in 
clubs and honor socicties, and any other 
personal comments which would be of value 
to an employer in helping him to make a 
decision concerning employment. 

V. A space for the grade, the units earned, 
and the total class hours spent on a particular 
subject. 

For all these ratings we have devised a 
five-point scale, using the terms “superior,” 
“strong,” “average,” “poor,” and “not 
recommended.” We feel that this rating 
scale gives us a fairly accurate picture of the 
instructor’s estimate of his students. Illus- 
tration I is an example of one of the subject 
matter rating sheets (for typewriting). The 
sheets for all the other subjects are the same 
except that the section devoted to quality of 
workmanship varies according to the subject 
matter. 

A filing folder is made up for each student 
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who is enrolled for two or more courses inthe rating sheets come in soon after the close of 
Division of Business Education. As these each semester, they are accumulated in this 


Illustration I 


RATING SHEET 
School Year 
TYPEWRITING Senester 
Student's Name Instructor 





I. QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP (Superior, Strong, Average, Poor) 


Speed (words per minute). DebaabEehcccccccccsccoccsccces 


Accuracy in typing...e..-. English, spelling, punctuation. 
PigureS.ccccccccccsevcece 
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II. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 









































SUP.| STR.JAVERJPOOR 
Personality General Ability 
Poise or Bus. Dignity Accuracy 
Personal Appearance Speed of Completion 
Attitude Att. to Instructi 
Co-operation Neatness of Work 
Courtesy Judgment 
Dependability Industry and Effort 
Initiative Promptness 











III. RECOMMENDATION AS TO STUDENT'S FITNESS FOR A POSITION 


Superior. Strong Average Poor. Not Recommended 


IV. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 











V. GRADE UNITS EARNED TOTAL CLASS HOURS 
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folder which is placed in a special students’ 
file. This folder will also contain a copy of 


the student’s high school record, a copy of the 
results of his aptitude test scores, his special 


Illustration II 


COMPOSITE RATING SHEET 
FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Department of Business Education 

















NAME DATE 
ADDRESS TELEPHONE 
AGE BLRTHDAY HEIGHT WEIGHT HEALTH 
Years Month Day Year 
I. QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP (Superior, Strong, Average, Poor) 
Typewriting Speed....... words Bookkeeping (Hand)..... — 
Shorthand Speed...cecsee words Bookkeeping Machine........ 





Transcription Ability... 
Business English...ccece 
Business Correspondence. 
Stencil Cutting......... 
Mimeographing.cccccsesee 
Fluid Duplicator........ 
Dictaphone and Ediphone. 
PBX Instruction. .cocesee 
Piling. ccccccccscccccccce 








II. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
Personality 
Poise or Bus. Dignity 
Personal Appearance 
Attitude 


Co-operation 


Courtesy 
Dependability 


Initiative 





III. 


Superior 





IV. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 


Social Security No. 


Strong Average 





Bank Posting Machine.....+e. 
Burr. Calc. and Comptometer 
Rotary Calctlator...ccscvce 
Clerical or Office Work.... 
Retail Sellingeccecccccccece 
General Salesmanship....... 
Business Mathematics....... 
Spellingeccccccccscsccccces 
Penmanship..cccsecvccscecee 





General Ability 
Accuracy 

Speed of Completion 
Attention to Instruction 
Neatness of Work 
Promptness 

Judgment 


Industry and Effort 


RECOMMENDATION AS TO STUDENT'S FITNESS FOR A POSITION 


Poor Not Recommended 








Head, Dept. cf Bus. Education 





(Confidential: Please do not return to applicant) 
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arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship tests, 
and any other pertinent information. The 
folder is, of course, used in counseling and 
guidance service, and it gives the interviewer 
a wealth of valuable information. 

It may not be out of place at this point to 
mention the fact that every effort is made to 
make the student aware of the scope of 
training offered in the Division and to inform 
him concerning the placement requirements. 
To that end a bulletin is given to students 
in the Division which briefly explains the 
program and emphasizes the placement re- 
quirements in the various departments. If 
the proper information is given to the stu- 
dents, there should be no question in their 
minds as to the type of work they should be 
taking in order to be eligible for placement 
consideration. 

Students who are nearing the completion 
of their training program are requested to 
file an application in the office of the Division 
of Business Education and to make an ap- 
pointment for a conference with the Division 
chairman. This application blank is divided 
into the following main parts: 

I. General information, consisting of the 
date, name, present and home address, tele- 
phone number, age, birthday, height, weight, 
health, sex, race, marital status, the name 
of the high school from which the student 
graduated, the subject in which the student 
majored in the Division, the length of at- 
tendance at Fullerton Junior College, and 
the type of job desired. 

II. Subjects studied in the Division of 
Business Education under the five main de- 
partments: bookkeeping and _ accounting, 
secretarial, banking and clerical, merchan- 
dising and selling, and general business. 

III. Subjects studied in other divisions. 


IV. References, giving names, addresses, 
and occupations. 


V. Experience, starting with the last 
position first and listing the date of em- 
ployment, the name and address of the firm 
or employer, and the type of work done. 

VI. Additional information, including the 
applicant’s chief interest, his outside ac- 
tivities, or any other information which 
might be of value. 

At the time the student makes his ap- 
pointment for the interview with the Divi- 
sion chairman, he is asked to bring to the 
interview six small pictures of himself to- 
gether with his completed application blank. 
These small pictures, which cost the student 
only 25 cents for six prints, are proving in- 
valuable, not only to the placement officer, 
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but also to the employer in enabling them to 
identify the various students. 

After this interview, which takes from ten 
to fifteen minutes, we are ready to make up 
a composite rating sheet, shown in Illustra- 
tion II. This sheet is made up in yellow 
paper. Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the importance of a careful evaluation of 
each instructor’s rating in order to arrive 
at a composite rating which is fair to the 
student and at the same time which reflects 
the student’s true ability. In some cases 
there may be a great variation in the ratings 
turned in by different instructors on a par- 
ticular student; these situations require care- 
ful and considered judgment. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, we have found that 
the ratings from the various teachers are 
somewhat similar. 

This composite rating sheet is placed in 
the student’s individual folder, which is 
transferred from the “students’ file” to the 
“candidates for placement file” where it re- 
mains until the student obtains a position. 

I think it is well to mention at this point 
that this rating program which I have 
described is of little value unless potential 
employers are aware of it and have con- 
fidence in its reliability. This means, of 
course, that a successful placement program 
necessitates a wide contact with a large num- 
ber of prospective employers who have come 
to depend upon your school for a large num- 
ber of their employees. This contact cannot 
be built up in a week, a month, or even in a 
year. It is something which must be built 
up over a long period of time by turning out 
graduates who produce results and who are 
successful on the job. We feel that the 
success of our program, to a large extent at 
least, depends upon the repeat calls that we 
receive because former placements have 
been successful. 

The success of the placement program also 
requires a great deal of personal contact 
work with present employers of our gradu- 
ates and with potential employers of our 
students. I think it is vital that these em- 
ployers understand the scope of training 
which we are offering and the teaching 
methods which we employ. Furthermore, 
it is necessary that they understand our 
complete placement program, our method 
of rating students, and the meaning and the 
value of the composite rating sheet which 
we furnish for each applicant. 

For our original contact with employers 
we have devised a compact, folded business 
card, on the inside of which is listed the 

(Continued from page 96) 
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Planning the Transcription Course 


S. J. Wanous 
Assistant Professor of Commerce 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


by 


and 


lrol V. Whitmore 


Acting Assistant Professor 
School of Business, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The fourth of a series of articles on transcription. 





THE opinion 
has been expressed a 
number of times in 
this series of articles 
that transcription 
must be taught, that 
the course of study 
adopted by the teacher 
must take into con- 
sideration the develop- 
ment and the co-ordi- 
nation of all the skills 
and knowledges enter- 
ing into transcription, 
and that good results 
can be expected only 
when the teacher puts 
into practice a well-organized plan of in- 
struction. Giving the student an oppor- 
tunity to transcribe an occasional letter 
during his stenographic training is far from 
adequate. This method will not fit him for 
profitable stenographic employment. 

While schools throughout the country 
offer transcription training in every semester 
of the stenographic course except the first, 
the most satisfactory results are probably 
obtained if the training is given in the final 
semester. The course in transcription should 
have as its primary objective the training of 
students to transcribe letters, memoranda, 
and various types of business reports ac- 
curately and at reasonably rapid rates of 
speed. 


TRAINING SCHEDULES. A well-organized pro- 
gram of training calls for daily as well as 
weekly procedure patterns. The patterns 
will be flexible, of course, for no two classes 
of students have the same requirements. 
The individual teacher should adjust the 
following schedules to meet special condi- 
tions: 





S. J. Wanous 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


Preliminary Drill—Ten Minutes (One or more of 
the following may be included): 
One-, two-, and three-minute timed writings from 
printed copy. 








One-, two-, and three- 
minute timed writings 
from shorthand plates. 

Thought typewriting. 

Vocabulary previews. 

Rate contro! drills from 
printed copy. 

Rate control drills from 
shorthand copy. 

Call-the-throw rate-pro- 
gression drills. 

Transcription of senten- 
ces requiring students 
to make a proper choice 
of words and/or to 
punctuate and to capi- 
talize correctly. 











Reading rate checkups. 


Transcription—T wenty-five 
to Thirty Minutes: 

Transcription of shorthand plate material. 

Dictation and transcription of letters, interoffice 
correspondence, memoranda, reports, articles, 
and speeches. 

Direct dictation to the machine. 


Checkup and Assignment—Ten to Fifteen Minutes: 
Checking transcripts. 
Dictation of letters for the next day’s transcription. 
Assignment of homework exercises. 


Irol V. Whitmore 


The following schedule is planned for a 
school semester of eighteen weeks. It carries 
a large number of units during the first five 
weeks. The teacher will understand, of 
course, that many of these units are merely 
introduced in the first weeks of the course 
and that they should be developed fully as 
the course progresses. 


SEMESTER SCHEDULE 


First and Second Weeks: 

Determine shorthand reading rates, typewriting 
abilities, and English backgrounds of students 
taking training. 

Correct faulty typewriting techniques of students. 

Review brief form outlines. 

Improve the reading rates of students. 

Develop a technique of reading shorthand during 
transcription. 

Develop ability to type from shorthand symbols 
(words and phrases). 

Develop ability to punctuate easy material during 
transcription. 

Discuss standards of transcription (rate and 


quality standards). 
TH Halance Sheet 
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Give training in transcribing familiar material, 
particularly from shorthand plates. 


Third Through the Fifth Week: 

Continue to give training on preceding units as 
needed. 

Give training in transcribing short, simple letters 
(from textbook plates and dictation). 

Give training in paragraphing letters. 

Provide practice in proofreading transcripts. 

Give training in correcting various types of tran- 
scription and typographical errors. 

Review various types of letter styles. 

Review procedures for centering and arranging 
letters. 

Give training in differentiating between words 
similarly spelled. 

Give instruction in and an opportunity to apply 
rules for expressing such items as amounts and 
dimensions in letters. 

Give training in hyphenating word compounds. 

Review the spelling of frequently misspelled 
words. 

Sixth and Seventh Weeks: 

Continue to give training on preceding units as 
needed. 

Review shorthand suffix forms. 

Emphasize the importance of speed as well as 
accuracy in transcribing letters. 

Give training in organizing letter-writing mate- 
rials for quick use. 

Develop ability to make clean, clear carbon cop- 
ies of letters. 

Develop ability to punctuate difficult matter 
during transcription. 

Review capitalization practices. 

Give training and practice in transcribing con- 
nected series of letters. 


Eighth and Ninth Weeks: 
Continue to give training on preceding units as 
needed. 
Review shorthand prefix forms. 
Give training in transcribing office memoranda. 
Give training and practice in transcribing long, 
difficult letters. 
Give training in transcribing short reports ac- 
companying letters. 
Tenth and Eleventh Weeks: 
Continue to give training on preceding units as 
needed. 
Review shorthand phrase forms. 
Give training and practice in transcribing letters 
from ‘‘cold”’ notes. 
Train students to take dictation at uneven rates 
of speed. 
Give training in transcribing notes revised during 
dictation. 


Twelfth Through the Fourteenth Week: 
Continue to give training on preceding units as 
needed. 
Give training in transcribing various types of 
business reports. 
Give training in transcribing speeches and articles. 


Fifteenth Through the Eighteenth Week: 
Continue to give training on preceding units as 
needed. 
Give training in editing dictation for transcription. 


Give practice in sustained dictation-taking and 


transcribing. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENTS. A com- 


plaint is often made by teachers that they 
find it difficult to make home study assign- 
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ments for students in transcription classes. 
Because not all students have typewriters 
in their homes, the complaint appears to be 
a legitimate one. Without a typewriter, the 
student cannot get very much out-of-class- 
room practice in typing from shorthand. 
This fact is certain. Having the student 
transcribe in longhand is tedious and of 
doubtful value. 

Transcription training must concern itself 
with the development of abilities other than 
merely typing from shorthand notes, how- 
ever. It must aid the student in becoming 
proficient in punctuation, spelling, capitali- 
zation, editing, proofreading, and word 
usage. It must improve his reading rate. It 
must help him solve a variety of letter- 
writing problems. Home assignments can be 
of real aid in developing these abilities. 
Here are six assignment suggestions: 

1. Prereading Shorthand Notes: As a part 
of his assignment the student may be re- 
quired to preread the notes which he will 
transcribe in class on the following day. 
These can be notes appearing in his text- 
book. It is not reeommended that he should 
transcribe only notes which he prereads. In 
the beginning days of his training, however, 
such a procedure results in rapid progress; 
it should perhaps be made a part of almost 
every assignment. Later in the course the 
practice would not be beneficial in at least a 
part of the students’ work. 

2. Deciding Upon the Correct Spelling, 
Punctuation, and Capitalization of Material 
to be Transcribed: This suggestion is closely 
allied to the preceding suggestion. Along 
with requiring the student to preread the 
notes he is expected to transcribe on the 
following day, the teacher may require him 
to look up the spelling of difficult words and 
to determine how he will punctuate, capital- 
ize, and paragraph the transcript. This is 
work that can be handled by the individual 
student. Having him do this will enable the 
entire class to work through a progressive 
series of exercises more rapidly than it 
otherwise would. 

3. Reviewing General Principles of Good 
English: Since English weaknesses show 
themselves again and again in the student’s 
work, the teacher will find it profitable to 
devote as much of the assignment as he can 
to a general English review. This review 
should include a study of frequently mis- 
spelled words, a study of the punctuation and 
capitalization of selected sentences, a study 
of frequently confused words, a study of 
correct grammatical usage, and a study of 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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Business Education in a World at War 


by 


Ray Abrams, Principal 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


An address given in St. Louis, Missouri, at the second 
annual St. Louis Business Education Conference. 





WE, THE citizens of 
the United States, have signi- 
fied our determination to spend 
all our thoughts, energies, 
time, money—all that we are, 
and all that we have—for the 
sole purpose of maintaining 
our democratic way of life. 
The conflict in which we are. 
engaged is not alone one be- 
tween armed forces of men, 
ships, tanks, and planes; it is 
a conflict between ideologies 
and systems of government. 








classroom procedure carries 
itself along on its own enthu- 
siasm, but training for special- 
ized employment in a world at 
war presents a more complex 
problem because of the de- 
veloping conditions that are 
obstructing the possibilities of 
the accomplishment of our 
purposes. 

We are accustomed to say- 
ing in business education that 
we must find out what our 
graduates will be expected to 
do and then we must set 








Our institutions, our freedoms, 
our liberties are being at- 
tacked, and the lengthening challenge for 
existence spreads itself over our very class- 
rooms. 

Now, as always, we who are teachers in 
business education have the opportunity to 
train citizens to have an understanding of 
the menace of totalitarian governments and 
an appreciation of their own priceless 
heritage. ‘Through business education we 
can also teach our students to appreciate the 
opportunities that our democratic system 
offers to the individual to obtain specialized 
training according to his aptitudes and 
abilities, to obtain employment in the field 
of his own choosing, and to advance on that 
job to a higher level of employment as a 
reward for efficiency of performance. These 
are the specific proofs of the benefits that 
democracy has to offer to those who seek 
training for useful service. 

With the defense program dictating na- 
tional policies and procedures, our educa- 
tional objectives must be evaluated ac- 
cording to new emergency standards. Train- 
ing for citizenship in a world at war requires 
an awakening of the beliefs and convictions 
that are part of our American birthright. 
The events of these grim days give direction 
to the program we employ in this training 
and, as we teach, we watch the spark of 
patriotism leap to flame. This phase of 
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about preparing them to do it. 
Now, as always, even in the face of the 
changing situation, we hold to our deter- 
mination to keep the goal steady and to 
measure the results of our teaching by the 
accomplishments of our students on the job. 
But measuring results of teaching today in 
terms of performance is not a simple pro- 
cedure, for note what is happening to em- 
ployment standards. Formerly, an em- 
ployee’s efficiency was measured by his 
ability to produce a certain volume of work 
as established by the experience of the em- 
ployer and the custom in that particular 
office. In addition, the employee was ex- 
pected to be physically and temperamentally 
able to work in that particular type of busi- 
ness and to be suitable material for pro- 
motion. Furthermore, it was demanded 
that he should be able to get along with 
others in the organization as well as with 
customers and clients. We find that these 
standards are no longer permanent; business 
is adjusting its requirements with the chang- 
ing times. The old goals of efficiency, suit- 
ability, and personality applied to a world 
which offered an oversupply of clerical 
workers; the shortage of satisfactory em- 
ployable material is bringing about the ac- 
ceptance of other measuring rods. 
Let us see how present conditions have 
altered requirements. Until this year we 
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have been able to help students find jobs in 
specific fields of business in which they were 
interested and for which they were best 
suited both by preparation and disposition. 
Where formerly there was an oversupply of 
clerical employees and a scarcity of job 
opportunities, it was possible to send into 
business those students who possessed the 
abilities and attitudes that business de- 
manded. Today, with the scarcity of 
qualified workers and the increasingly heavy 
demands that business is making on the 
schools for initial employees, top-ranking 
students are being absorbed into clerical 
work even before receiving their diplomas. 
Even those students with lower ability 
are being accepted for employment by office 
managers with less and less resistance. 

There is a shortage in the ranks of clerical 
employees. Office clerks are being trans- 
ferred from the lower-paid jobs in office 
work to the better-paid jobs in essential war 
industries. They are leaving office employ- 
ment for the serious business of selective 
service. The schools are being called upon 
not only for replacements but also for ad- 
ditional office workers to care for the in- 
creased activities needed in meeting the 
obligations of the defense program in civil 
and military organizations. 

Some of our ablest students are leaving 
school for industrial defense jobs. In many 
places it is easy for a high school boy to step 
into a job that pays $25 or $50 a week. 
When the schools attempt to hold students 
long enough to train them to the degree of 
perfection that was formerly demanded by 
business, they face serious competition— 
that of immediate employment and high 
salaries. 

Students are being influenced to leave 
school for clerical positions before they re- 
ceive adequate training. This is the day of 
changing salary standards. With the short- 
age of available employees, business holds 
out the inducement of increasingly large 
salaries, and the influence of the school to 
counteract the dollar sign is not always a 
potent or a deciding one. 

The shortage of efficient clerical employees 
and the ever-increasing demand for more and 
more office help is bringing about a lessening 
and a lowering of skill requirements. We 
have watched skill requirements in short- 
hand fall from 120 to 100 to 90 to 80 words a 
minute; typewriting requirements have fallen 
from 60 to 50 to 40 to 35 words a minute. 
The U. S. Civil Service has led in this 
lowering of standards. A mere acquaintance 
with the keyboards of calculating machines 
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is now sufficient equipment for employment. 
Even age requirements are changing—the 18 
and 19 year old boy is too near the draft 
age for the job, and the once-judged imma- 
ture boy of 16 has the better chance for 
consideration. Girls are in demand—busi- 
ness is using them whenever possible as re- 
placements for the young men who are 
leaving for other occupations or for armed 
service. 

While business is willing to make com- 
promises in standards in efficiency, age, and 
sex requirements, it is fixed in its determina- 
tion to demand acceptable personality traits 
in its applicants. There is no lessening in 
the insistence that employees who enter 
business must possess those characteristics 
that make them adjustable, teachable, in- 
dustrious, enthusiastic, attractive, and able 
to get along with all the people who are en- 
countered in business. These personality 
qualifications are in greater demand now 
than ever before, not only because they are 
the traits which are indispensable for good 
business practices, but also because during 
these days of emergency they are acceptable 
as substitutes for skill and subject-matter 
requirements. This present trend that shows 
the necessity and the willingness of business 
to compromise in adjusting its standards, 
and the eagerness of youth to respond to the 
urgency of the situation and to enter business 
without full preparation, is of utmost im- 
portance in our educational structure. 

How can we meet this emergency in the 
educational situation which is brought 
about by the times? The schools must as- 
sume the responsibility of regulating their 
programs so that they attract, interest, 
train, and hold as large a number of young 
people as is possible until they are ready for 
employment. At the same time, the schools 
must also accept their obligation for satisfy- 
ing the growing demands of business. We 
can give consideration to increasing the 
enrollment in specialized, vocational busi- 
ness courses to those boys and girls who are 
fitted by interest, aptitude, and ability to 
master the subject matter and to develop the 
skills which office employment requires. 
We can also consider lowering the level in 
the school program at which the training is 
offered. These changes would call for an 
active program of guidance in the high 
schools. We can examine the curriculum 
with the idea of establishing types of in- 
tensive training which may be completed 
in less time than those that are offered now— 
courses not determined on the basis of past 
educational philosophy, but upon the scien- 
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tific approach of job analysis, job oppor- 
tunity, and student possibilities. This calls 
for an intimate knowledge of local business 
conditions. We can consider offering clerical 
training the year round and continue 
schooling uninterrupted during the summer 
months in order that the supply of trained 
workers will be a continuous one. This calls 
for an understanding relationship among all 
parties concerned—those in school ad- 
ministration, in business, in school personnel, 
and in the local community. We can look 
beyond the school group of job applicants 
for other trainable material. To care for the 
urgent immediate needs of business, we 
can offer short, intensive refresher or review 
courses to former students who did not com- 
plete their course of training and who are 
now employed in other fields or who are 
not employed. This calls for a publicity 
campaign. ‘The time may come when we 
shall be called upon to organize an in- 
service program of training as was in effect 
during the last world war. To all students, 
young or old, who enroll in business schools 
we can stress personality training as a major 
field in business education in which satis- 
factory results must be evidenced before a 
student is recommended for employment. 
To those students who leave school for 
business at too early a stage, there must be 
brought the realization that leaving school 
is not the end of study, but only the be- 
ginning of what might be a career if ad- 
vantage is taken of all existing opportunities 
extension classes, in-service training, night 
schools, and correspondence schools. It is 
easy to foresee that once this emergency has 
passed, eventual failure may confront boys 
and girls who are leaving school before com- 
pleting their training period in their forma- 
tive years. Unless they are advised, and 
actually follow the suggestion to continue 
studying while they are employed, leaving 
school for employment may prove to be a 
most unwise decision. Today the mediocre 
and the half-trained students may be able 
to find employment, but their success can 
be neither real nor lasting unless they con- 
tinue to develop into the kind of employees 
that business needs for its own growth. 
Advising and encouraging students toward 
career thoughts and activities is part of the 
obligations of business teachers today. In 
line with this counsel, we can encourage 
college authorities to consider collegiate 
training programs that will include regular 
evening school extension work for ambitious 
employees of business, and we can interest 
ourselves in a follow-up of our students to 
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encourage them to enroll in these classes. 

Somewhere in this procedure of early 
withdrawals from schools is a possibility that 
those students who have the qualities of 
leadership may be deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to develop all their potentialities. 
They may be giving up the chance of a 
successful future as the leaders of tomorrow’s 
business in favor of present employment in a 
field that may not stimulate growth. Busi- 
ness is risking its future reserve of leadership 
material in allowing youth to enter em- 
ployment without sufficient training, and the 
future is being periled in order to obtain a 
quick supply of partially-trained employees. 
In all probabilities, however, the danger of 
losing future leaders because of today’s 
emergency is not as alarming as the words 
imply, for the qualities and traits that lift 
an individual above the crowd do not die 
easily and, either because of or in spite of 
circumstances, leadership will assert itself. 

Let us make sure through school training 
that youth keeps in sight the heritage we are 
protecting. Let us keep alive in their minds 
and hearts a sure knowledge and a clear 
consciousness of the principles we are de- 
fending, as well as a strong determination 
to defend these principles, to sacrifice for 
them, and to maintain an impregnable unity 
of interest in the survival of our national 
purpose. Building moral fibre that nurtures 
its roots in well-springs of American beliefs 
is as vital a part of the defense program as is 
preparation for actual combat. There is no 
field that affords better illustration of the 
application of democratic principles than the 
field of business; there is no group better 
prepared and better situated than are busi- 
ness educators to gird youth with the 
strength that is the foundation upon which 
rests the hope of the world. 

It is in the accomplishment of these aims— 
practical because of their immediate and 
their utilitarian values, idealistic because of 
their relationship to truths which are life 
and breath to the American people—that we 
shall serve our country during these hours 
of her greatest peril by guiding youth to tend 
the lamp by which some day, after war’s 
desolation, all men shall see. 





Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting 
By H. A. ANDRUSS 


A textbook for college methods classes and a reference 
book for teachers. Cortains numerous suggestions for teach- 
ing the various phases of bookkeeping principles. One hundred 
and seventy-eight pages. Sirgle copy. paper bound, postpaid, 
90 cents; single copy. cloth bound, postpaid. $1.20. 
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Office Machine Practice and the Improvement 
of Its Instruction 


Harold R. Peterson 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


An address delivered before the’New England High School 

Commercial Teachers’ Association giving some suggestions of a 

businessman from the viewpoint of an insurance company 
executive. 


As 1s frequently the case, the ob- 
jective of the office machines practice course 
is simple and easily defined, but the means 
to the end may be complicated and difficult 
to achieve. In the familiar lines from the 
Merchant of Venice, “If to do were as easy 
as to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches and poor men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces.” 

Rather than suggest to you how your 
office machine instruction may be improved 
if it is defective in any way, I’d prefer to tell 
you something about what we do with the 
pupils you graduate. I do believe that often 
too much emphasis is placed on office ma- 
chines and not enough emphasis is placed on 
the people who run them. 

The Liberty Mutual Insurance Company’s 
policy is to hire its clerical employees directly 
from the high schools. Its total personnel is 
about 4,500 individuals of whom approxi- 
mately 2,000 are clerical employees. These 
clerks are part of the staff of over 100 branch 
offices throughout the country and the Canal 
Zone, Honolulu, and the Philippine Islands. 
A knowledge of our employment methods 
and standards may be of value to you. Our 
company methods are probably representa- 
tive of many other business organizations. 

First, I should like to tell you how we 
grade our clerical positions. There are six 
grades ranging from Grade 1 to Grade 6. The 
positions in Grade 1 are simple routine 
positions, such as file clerks, mail clerks, and 
messengers; the positions in Grade 6 include 
those with specialized duties requiring ex- 
tensive knowledge and experience. In this 
grade are the secretaries of certain execu- 
tives, clerical supervisors, and some tech- 
nical workers. 

Our policy is to hire beginners and to make 
all promotions from within the organization. 
Ordinarily when we hire clerks they are 
placed in a Grade 1 position. As vacancies 
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occur in higher rated positions, clerks are 
advanced to positions as copy typists or 
check writers. At the next promotion they 
become billing clerks, junior Dictaphone 
operators, or key-punch operators; they are 
then rated as Grade 8. Some of the Grade 4 
positions are stenographer-secretary, senior 
Dictaphone operator, Moon Hopkins oper- 
ator, and accounting machine operator. 

It is our practice to review every clerical 
position twice a year for grading purposes. 
This is accomplished by requiring depart- 
ment heads and branch office managers to 
fill in 5” x 8” cards—one card for each clerk 
under their supervision. They review the 
cards and make whatever corrections, addi- 
tions, or deletions are necessary to make the 
cards conform with current conditions. The 
position title is inserted in the upper left 
corner. ‘Titles, of course, must be specific 
rather than such general titles as clerk or 
typist. In the upper right corner of the card 
the name of the department and the branch 
office is shown. The description section con- 
tains the nature of the duties, the special 
skill or training required, the extent to which 
the clerk is supervised, and the amount and 
the type of dealing the clerk has with public 
or department representatives. Vertical col- 
umns on the right contain the name of the 
employee filling the position, the date on 
which he was employed, and the date on 
which he began doing the work he is doing. 
The name of the reviewer and the date 
follows. I believe it is important to point 
out that it is the position we analyze and 
classify in each case and not the clerk who 
fills the position. 

The purpose of clerical job classification 
is to determine job values for individual 
jobs and for one job in relation to another. 
By this method we gain uniformity in 
salaries, thus avoiding overpayment to some 
employees and underpayment to others. 





When we hire new clerks, even for Grade 1 
positions, we not only require general in- 
telligence, but we also seek candidates that 
we confidently expect to develop in time 
into experienced capable people who are 
able to occupy much higher graded positions. 
Knowing that promotions almost surely will 
require typing ability, we usually select girls 
who can type, even though their first position 
may not require this knowledge. 

Many candidates do not impress us suf- 
ficiently to warrant further consideration, 
and only those who do make a good im- 
pression are given tests. We have what we 
call a test folder. It consists of four tests—a 
typing test, an arithmetic test, a test for 
setting up a letter, and a general intelligence 
test. The passing grade in typing is 55 words 
a minute with not more than five errors. 
Grades required must be somewhat flexible, 
for we must adjust them to cities in which 
the offices are located, to the standards of 
local high schools, and perhaps to the avail- 
able supply of applicants. 

After a clerk has been on the job for a 
probation period of ninety days, her progress 
is rated. For that purpose we use the so- 
called Clerical Rating Report. The points 
rated are: (1) quality of work; (2) quantity 
of work; (3) knowledge of position; (4) co- 
operation; (5) judgment; (6) initiative; (7) 
industry; and (8) loyalty. The rating form 
is completed by the employee’s supervisor 
and it is forwarded to the personnel depart- 
ment where it is reviewed and analyzed. If 
the results as revealed by the rating report 
are satisfactory according to the judgment 
of the personnel department, the employee 
may then consider the position permanent. 
If the rating report reveals any deficiencies 
in the employee, the personnel department 
takes action. Sometimes an employee will 
be assigned to other work more suitable to 
her abilities; sometimes, of course, it is be- 
lieved best to terminate the employment. 

A new employee must be trained. We use 
the understudy method in training our clerks 
in office machine operation. We find that a 
satisfactory way to develop operators for 
calculating, billing, and accounting machines 
is by having the understudy take over the 
operation of the machine during the regular 
operator’s lunch hour. Over a period of time 
the substitute becomes approximately as 
proficient in operating the machine as the 
principal operator and is prepared to fill the 
position on a temporary or a permanent 
basis whenever it is necessary to do so. 

Our branch offices use a special form for 
charting our understudy program. In the 
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first column are described the principal 
clerical duties. Opposite the job descriptions 
are inserted the names of the three clerks 
who can do this work—the principal clerk, 
the first substitute, and the second substi- 
tute. 

We find it necessary to develop these 
trainees because the beginners we hire 
usually do not have sufficient knowledge 
for operating calculating machines, billing 
machines, or accounting machines to enable 
them to do the work without the understudy 
training. This is also true of transcribing 
machine operators. Rather than endeavor 
to employ transcribing machine operators, 
we hire rapid typists and train them on the 
transcribing machines. When we are break- 
ing in new operators, we allow them to listen 
to cylinders that have already been tran- 
scribed. By listening to the recording and 
by comparing it with the typed transcription 
completed by one of the experienced oper- 
ators, the beginner becomes familiar with 
the terms peculiar to casualty insurance dic- 
tation and she learns the proper arrangement 
of the material on the paper. This procedure 
is followed by reproducing actual cylinders 
under the close guidance of the supervisor 
who checks all the work done before it is 
released. Progress is naturally slow at the 
beginning, but usually after about three 
months of preliminary training an operator 
is able to turn out finished work at a satis- 
factory rate. 

At this point you no doubt have the im- 
pression that training in typing is about all 
we expect of a high school graduate, as far 
as office machine practice goes, and that 
we take care of the training in the operation 
of other types of office machines ourselves. 
This is true to some extent, but it would be 
helpful if more of this training could be 
done in the schools. 

A working knowledge of adding machines, 
calculating machines, and transcribing ma- 
chines would assist candidates in obtaining 
positions. The more involved office ma- 
chines, such as billing and accounting ma- 


chines, are basically typewriters combined 


with an adding or a calculating machine. 
Therefore, a good typist with some training 
in the operation of adding and calculating 
machines is potentially a billing or an ac- 
counting machine operator. 

As I have already implied, a typing test 
is a prerequisite to employment in approxi- 
mately eight out of ten clerical jobs. The 
countrywide ratio of those who pass typing 
tests successfully is about one selected to 
fifteen tested. There really seems to be no 
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satisfactory reason why the proportion of 
good typists should not be higher than that, 
for clerical standards are not unduly high. 
However, the typewriter is the most difficult 
office machine to learn to operate pro- 
ficiently. I might also say that it is probably 
the most important office machine, for its 
keyboard is used on the majority of office 
machines. Most other office machines may 
be learned more quickly. 


As important as typing ability is, it is not 
sufficient in itself. While typing ability may 
be the means by which employment is ob- 
tained, eventual success on the job depends 
largely on other attributes, including a 
knowledge of English, arithmetic, spelling, 
and other general subjects. A competent 
typist is one who is skilled not only in the 
mechanical operation of the typewriter, but 
who is also able to produce a letter that is 
properly organized and grammatically cor- 
rect, with proper punctuation and spelling. 
This knowledge is really important if a 
clerk is to rise above the copy typist level. 


From the standpoint of technical ability, 
many well qualified candidates fail to obtain 
employment because of poor impressions 
that are made at the time of the preliminary 
interview. Perhaps I am wrong, but I have 
the impression that too little is done in 
the schools to prepare candidates for the 
employment interview. There is something 
definitely wrong when so many high school 
graduates fail to get beyond the preliminary 
interview. When I said that only one candi- 
date in fifteen or more succeeds in passing 
the typing test, I did not mention the fact 
that the number of candidates who are given 
tests is less than the number who are not even 
offered this opportunity. Those candidates 
who do pass the test successfully often lack 
the qualities that are necessary to raise them 
above the lower grades. 


I suspect that many pupils take the com- 
mercial course who would be more successful 
later if they worked in factories or stores. I 
appreciate the fact that you can seldom con- 
vince the ‘parents of these pupils that their 
children are not suited for successful office 
careers. I believe that many schools now use 
a rating form in an effort to measure the 
intangible personal qualifications of pupils. 

N my opinion such rating reports should be 
used on every pupil with the idea of discover- 
ing weaknesses and correcting them before 
graduation. However, if the reports are pre- 
pared and filed without further action, they 
serve no useful purpose. On the other hand, 
if the pupils who are below par can be studied 
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individually by the teacher, some defects 
can be remedied. 

Vocational guidance should be of great 
value to pupils. If it is properly administered, 
it can do much to guide the pupil along some 
definite path. Seldom has the high school 
graduate any conception of the business with 
which he wishes to be affiliated. Some pupils 
make the general and meaningless statement 
that they want to get a position with a large 
company and work their way up, but the 
majority of pupils merely shrug when they 
are asked in what type of work they are 
interested. A typical reply from girls, how- 
ever, is that they want to be secretaries. 
Sound vocational advice would discourage 
some girls from aspiring to secretarial jobs 
for which they are obviously not suited; thus, 
time and anxiety would be saved and they 
would more quickly locate themselves in 
positions more suited to their qualifications. 

If pupils were afforded the opportunity to 
see business offices functioning, a keener 
interest in schoolwork might be aroused. 
This interest could be brought about by 
periodic visits to offices or by inviting repre- 
sentatives of business to talk to the pupils 
in the classroom. 

Representatives of office machine com- 
panies are also glad to aid teachers. They 
are able to offer expert advice on the opera- 
tion and the care of equipment, and they 
will keep the teacher informed on new de- 
velopments and the progress being made in 
the office appliance field. Office machine 
manufacturers have research departments 
that are always ready to give expert advice. 

From time to time we invite office machine 
representatives to address groups of our em- 
ployees. I recall a speed typist who was 
sponsored by one of the leading typewriter 
companies. He demonstrated his ability 
before our typists, giving them many helpful 
suggestions and tips on how to increase their 
speed and otherwise improve their typing 
technique. He demonstrated how wrong 
methods of typing cause strain on the muscles 
of the back and thus bring on fatigue. He ad- 
vocated using the fingers only and avoiding 
undue motion of the whole hand and wrists. 

Representatives of office machine com- 
panies will also demonstrate how to care for 
equipment properly. A machine can some- 
times be injured by improper use or by not 
being oiled. 

Some ways should be found for a closer co- 
operative effort between businessmen and 
educators to establish pre-employment train- 
ing on a more adequate basis than now exists. 
(Concluded on page 96) 
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Personalizing General Business With the Project Approach 


Eugene H. Hughes 


Formerly of Ball State Teachers College* 
Muncie, Indiana 


*(Now in the U.S. Army Air Force) 


Comparatively little has been written 
about the use of projects in general business 
classes. Apparently it is taken for granted 
by some teachers that this subject can best 
be taught by merely studying material from 
a textbook with little, if any, consideration 
for setting up various individual or group 
projects. In reality, the general business 
course is a compilation of many activities, 
including projects in exploration, assimila- 
tion, organization, and personalization, as 
well as recitation material based on the 
common everyday business, social, and per- 
sonal experiences of the student. 

Business conditions change rapidly. New 
laws regulating society are constantly being 
enacted. Even general objectives in educa- 
tion change. As a result, teaching procedures 
change for business subjects that deal with 
socio-economic problems. General business 
is not a difficult course to teach if the ma- 
terial to be used is properly organized in 
advance to fit the needs of the students in 
the community. One important factor is the 
preparation and the organization of supple- 
mentary material. We cannot be certain that 
subject matter approached solely through 
the medium of a textbook will be sufficient 
to satisfy all the objectives. Hence, in the 
teaching of general business two elements 
should be considered: (1) Opportunities 
within the community to employ the various 
agencies for use in project study, and (2) 
organization of such projects that will be 
meaningful to the student. 

UNIT-PROJECT PLAN. One of the most effec- 
tive teaching devices in general business is 
the unit-project study plan. This plan is 
generally one that can be adapted easily to 
or from any textbook material. The 
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difficulty is in finding agencies within a local 
community. The projects that follow are 
presented only as suggestive ideas. They 
may be changed in any detail to fit a school 
situation. 


I. Travel: Army Camp Project 


The specific objective of the chapter on 
travel or transportation, which is a part of 
every general business textbook, is to study 
the various agencies devoted to travel and 
transportation, and to gain skill in getting 
facts about travel, such as using timetables 
and travel guides. In approaching the 
problem it is assumed that several students 
in the class will have relatives or friends 
who have been sent to an army training 
camp. The student would like to visit his 
friend at camp. He must therefore learn 
about the use of those facilities that would 
take him there. Incidentally, there are other 
facts of value in the student’s general edu- 
cation that will become a part of this project. 
The following material may be needed to 
start the project: 

1. Highway maps showing routes and tourist ac- 

commodations. 

2. Bus maps and bus timetables. 

8. Railroad timetables. 

4. Geography book. 


Suggested Activity for Students. The class might 
be organized into groups of two or three; 
these groups could be called committees. 
Each committee should select an army 
camp to be visited. A list of these camps 
could be made up before a selection is made. 
Within each committee definite responsi- 
bility should be placed on each student to 
collect certain facts from one or more of the 


sources listed above. 
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For example, one student might bring in 
information about bus connections, time 
schedules, and the cost of a bus ticket. His 
report would include a list of interesting 
places to visit en route and the available 
accommodations. Another member of the 
class could report on railroad fares and time 
schedules. A third student might combine 
these data and set up an itinerary to be 
reported to the class. In setting up the 
itinerary, such factors as the following may 
be important: 

. Time of departure and arrival. 

. Traveling time needed. 

. Length of visit. 

. Interesting sights en route. 

. Different modes of travel. 

. Total cost of the trip. 
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Incidental values, such as the geography 
of the country, the changing of time, and 
the classes of accommodations, could sup- 
plement the main material. 


II. Investments: War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds 


Everywhere we hear about the necessity 
for buying war stamps and bonds. Such a 
purchase is regarded as a patriotic gesture. 
What could be more appropriate than to 
have a unit-project on this topic in general 
business? At the same time, the project 
would fulfill a part of the chapter dealing 
with investments and savings. The following 
material may be used to start this unit: 

1. A wall chart which advertises stamps. 

This chart may be obtained from the post office. 

2. Pamphlets advertising different denominations of 

stamps. 

3. A list of places where stamps and bonds are sold. 


This unit is one that may be adapted 
easily to a class project and each person 
may co-operate. The length of time needed 
in class to cover the subject might not ex- 
ceed two class meetings. 


The principal points for this project may 
be expressed in the following topics: 


. Analyze the purpose of stamps and bonds. 

. Know who sells the bonds. 

. Know how the stamps can be changed into bonds. 

. Learn the maturity value of the different bonds. 

. Discuss the length of time that must elapse 
before bonds mature. 

6. Determine what protection is provided to bond- 

holders if bonds are lost or stolen. 
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Such desirable outcomes as knowing about 
government securities, how interest on 
bonds is computed, and the general idea of 
thrift as applied to each person are but a 
few of the many outcomes that may be 
derived from such a project. Not more than 
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two class periods need be devoted to this 
unit. This class may help to organize the 
sale of stamps in the school, or it may give 
talks before different groups. 


If. Economic Risk: Life Insurance 


One of the important sections in general 
business that is a part of every textbook is 
the section dealing with risk and risk sharing. 
It is, therefore, appropriate to devote a 
unit of work to one phase of risk—life in- 
surance. The following is the minimum of 
material that is needed to start such a 
project: 

1. A list of various types of life insurance. 

2. A list of different insurance companies. 

8. A list of local agencies. 

4. Several sample policies from agents. 


The following is a suggested outline for 
the teaching procedure of this unit: 
I. Purpose of Life Insurance. 


A. Who can be insured. 
B. How insurance may be obtained. 


II. Different Types of Policies. 
A. Purpose of each policy. 
B. Cost of each policy. 


III. Meaning of Terms. 
A. Premium. 
B. Cash surrender. 
C. Dividend. 
E. Paid-up policy. 
F. Annuity. 
G. Endowment. 


IV. War Clauses Added to Life Insurance 


From the material in the textbook the 
students should make up a chart of the 
amount of insurance a single person could 
afford to buy when he is a certain age and 
has specific income. There is an insurance 
policy for every purpose; these policies 
should be explained in the study of sample 
policies. The last phase of the unit could 
include a talk by a local insurance agent on 
the general problems of buying life insurance. 

The outcomes from a unit of this kind 
include a knowledge of the practical aspects 
of life insurance, an understanding of the 
terms for the different policies, and an 
appraisal as to the most appropriate policy 
for a given purpose. 

Because of the limited space, other units 
cannot be suggested in detail. However, 
here is a list of some additional projects that 
may be carried out: 

1. Map Project—“Know Your City” 

(A study of business concerns in your community.) 

2. Bulletin Board—‘“‘Timely Topics” 


(A collection of newspaper and magazine mate- 
rial.) 


(Concluded on page 95) 



































Advantages of Using the Freshman Exploratory Period 


In the East, as in other 
sections of the country, 
many localities are report- 
ing shortages of trained com- 
mercial graduates from high 
schools and business schools. 
In certain areas companies 
are bidding against each other for the services 
of even those people who have had a small 
amount of training. The national defense 
program is almost entirely responsible for this 
sudden demand for commercially-trained 
people. Despite the defense program, how- 
ever, there has been almost a constant de- 
mand for the past decade and a half for 
young people who are skilled in the business 
field. Our Army training camps throughout 
the country have been deploring the lack of 
commercially trained young men to do the 
necessary clerical and stenographic work. 
Many inducements have been made by the 
Army to expand their clerical staffs, and 
many of the usually demanded standards in 
the everyday business world have been re- 
linquished to utilize all available clerical 
man power. 

The annual labor turnover in the clerical 
and stenographic fields creates a continuous 
flow of opportunities. Although such possi- 
bilities exist, the degree of placement in this 
field becomes increasingly higher. Approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the high school 
graduates each year major in commercial 
subjects, but the percentage of placement in 
this field is much smaller. 

In some schools, unfortunately, the com- 
mercial curriculum still exists as the course 
for the “misfits” from the other curriculums. 
This condition always lowers standards. 
Many schools avoid this problem of the ad- 
mixture of the “goods” and the “bads” by 
segregating commercial students into voca- 
tional and nonvocational groups. This is the 
most efficient plan in terms of teacher and 
student effort as well as in the expenditure 
of public funds. Those students who have 
the aptitude and the ability for commercial 
work are kept together as a separate group 
and they are given a strictly occupationally- 
minded curriculum with a definite set of re- 
quirements which is progressively imposed 
and checked each year. 

When we were formulating the objectives 
of our commercial department recently an 
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earnest effort was made to 
establish vocational objec- 
tives for the occupationally- 
minded group of students. 
The personal-use objectives 
were the center of emphasis 
for our nonvocational stu- 
dents. This avoidance of fusing the occupa- 
tional aims with the consumer value is advo- 
cated by all our leading commercial educa- 
tors. 

The real problem is in discovering those 
students who have the necessary skills for 
commercial work. At the present time there 
is no absolutely sure way to identify occu- 
pational misfits before or during training.’ 

It is useless to attempt to train a large 
group of young people with various aptitudes 
to become occupationally adept in the com- 
mercial field. The consensus of commercial 
teachers indicates that those students who 
have ability in commercial work should 
receive the best of attention and training. 
For those students who are not adapted to 
the work, nonvocational material should be 
offered. This is not contradictory to our 
democratic conception of education. To do 
otherwise would not only be inefficient, but 
it would also be unfair to those students who 
have the necessary skills. 

Realizing that there is no accurate, ac- 
cepted method of predicting the ability of 
commercial students, our school still adheres 
to the freshman exploratory period as being 
the nearest determining agent for success 
that we have. Although this method is de- 
clared a fleeting, wasteful, and ineffective 
experience for most of the students, we have 
a reasonably high percentage of luck in fore- 
casting favorable adaptation in the following 
years. (The word “luck” is used in contem- 
plation of the concern by some educators 
over the scientific validity of an exploratory 
period.) Scientifically prepared and ad- 
ministered aptitude tests are valuable as 
well as available in many occupational fields. 
As yet, such adequate testing programs are 
available in only a few of the commercial 
subjects, and they are not widely accepted. 

During the freshman year the students 
who are taking the commercial curriculum 
complete four weeks of intensive study of 
functional shorthand, bookkeeping, and Eng- 
lish. A series of tests is given throughout 


‘Rena Head, “F. G. Nichols’ Philosophy of Secondary Business Education,” Research Studies in Business Education, Mono- 
graph No. 1 (Stillwater, Okla.: Delta Pi Epsilon, 1940), pp. 16-22. 
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the period of study to determine probable 
success from the standpoint of the informa- 
tion and the skill acquired. 

The shorthand test given during the ex- 
ploratory course emphasizes the funda- 
mentals of functional shorthand. In this test 
many students fall below their reasonably 
high average achieved in the other two sub- 
jects. Undoubtedly freshman immaturity 
would account for many of these failures. 
It was noticed, incidentally, that there was 
less correlation between shorthand achieve- 
ment scores and I. Q. than between the I. Q. 
and the scores in bookkeeping and English. 

In the English period such essentials as 
rhetoric, construction, and grammar were 
stressed. The students’ knowledge of these 
essentials was tested by means of the Clapp- 
Young self-marking tests.” 

Although the freshmen take commercial 
arithmetic, there is no work offered that is 
similar to the four-week period of actual 
bookkeeping practice. Introductory work 
with periodic testing is given in such work as 
individual ledger accounts, the sales journal, 
the purchases journal, cash payments, and 
customer statements. 

Each student is given a rating in an in- 
terval of 20 for each of the three fields tested 
as well as for his I. Q. test. To determine the 
individual scale, the first step is to find the 
difference between the highest and the lowest 
score in each of the four tests. This number 
should be divided by 20 to determine the 
interval for rating, starting with the lowest 
score. For example, if 180 is the highest 
score and 100 is the lowest score, the dif- 
ference of 80 is divided by 20; the interval 4 
is the result. In planning the scale, therefore, 
the first interval would be from 80 to 84, 
which would indicate Number 1. The inter- 
val of 4 is used nineteen times more until the 
highest score is reached in the twentieth 
interval. 

Since 20 is the highest rating that may be 
given, an effort is made to select those stu- 
dents who stand above or at the tenth in- 
terval in all four scores. 

Following this exploratory period all the 
teachers of each freshman commercial stu- 
dent meet to determine the advisability of 
his continuing in the curriculum. Not only 
the student’s grades are weighed during the 
exploratory period; his standing in regular 
subjects as well as his personality, appear- 
ance, attitudes, and habits are also taken 
into consideration. 

The conclusions formed by the teacher 


committee are conveyed to the parents with 
letters explaining the program to be followed 
by the student. If the recommendation does 
not meet with the approval of the parents, 
they are asked to notify the principal of their 
decision and a curriculum change is made. 

During the spring of each year when this 
testing program is held, all the teachers who 
have sophomore commercial students meet 
to discuss the achievement and the adjust- 
ment of these students. Each student is 
discussed by the teachers in the light of the 
observations they made during that year. 
Recommendations for continuation in the 
course are given. If the decision is adverse, 
proper means are taken to notify the student 
and his parents. ‘The same procedure is 
followed with the junior commercial stu- 
dents. During the senior year these students 
are observed carefully in order to make ac- 
ceptable recommendations for employment. 
Although no accurate calculation has been 
made in the few years that this program has 
been in effect, a cursory examination of re- 
ports indicates that teacher judgment has 
been better than 50 per cent correct when 
the total number of recommended sopho- 
mores is compared with the students who 
have graduated. 

In an effort to be of assistance to all stu- 
dents in the school, we provide an educa- 
tional source for those who wish to attend 
a business school after graduation. A com- 
mercial faculty member visits all the recom- 
mended business schools within a reasonable 
area to make personal contact with these 
institutions. The judgment formed at these 
visits, plus the information gained from ad- 
vertising literature, gives the teacher guid- 
ance in considering a certain school when it 
is suggested as a possibility by some student. 
The advantages and the disadvantages of 
attending this particular school are discussed 
by the teacher and the student. 

Our department feels that the work of the 
exploratory period is quite closely related to 
the work undertaken in the sophomore, 
junior, and senior years. Besides testing the 
student’s possibilities, this period gives him 
an opportunity to sample the work that is 
to come so that he may change his curriculum 
if he chooses. Until a more satisfactory 
method is devised, our department plans to 
continue the use of this procedure of col- 
lective judgment and individual achieve- 
ment in an exploratory period in order to 
learn which students are most likely to be 
successful in the commercial field. 


1M. J. Nelson, High School English Test, Form A, A Clapp-Young Self-Marking Test, Edited by Frank L. Clapp (New York 


City: Houghton-Miffiin Company), 1931. 
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A 
1942 
EDITION * 





*This new edition is already adopted 
in Mississippi and in hundreds of 
cities, including St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Salt Lake City. 





Some New 


Result-Getting Techniques 
(1) Calling-the-throw device—an interesting and effective device for 


developing both speed and control. 


(2) Selected-goal typing—a similar device for developing speed with 
control. 


(3) Guided writing exercises—exercises which control accuracy and 
speed. 


(4) Progression typing—a gradual lengthening of the timed writing to 
carry over the speed gained in short timed writings. 


(5) Repetitive practice—special drills on familiar material designed to 
develop high rates of stroking and finger dexterity. 


















FOR HIGHER SPEED 
FOR BETTER CONTROL 


TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


FOURTH EDITION e« D.D.LESSENBERRY 


he new fourth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, a 1942 book, is definitely a 
Pw guide to better teaching. The author has originated and introduced new teaching 
chniques and new learning devices that emphasize not just speed or just control but 
beed with control. 





B a guide in budgeting the time of each class period, the author has suggested an ap- 
foximate timing for the various parts of each lesson. The timing sets a goal which will 
bcourage the teacher and the students to make the maximum use of the class period. 
he plan of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, is to alternate drives for 
xed with drives for control at these newly attained speeds. However, during each drive 
x speed, there is sufficient drill to maintain all previous techniques and there is periodic 
mphasis on techniques, control, and accuracy. Some of the new result-getting tech- 
iques are shown in the paragraph at the left of this page. 


% higher speeds and for better control, choose 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth 


ition. It is new, different, and easy to teach. 


SUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


ing New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





| 
| 








Convention Calendar — Fall and Winter, 1942 








Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





American Accounting Association............ 
American Association of Commercial Colleges. 
American Business Law Association... . 
American Economic Association.................... 
American Vocational Association. . . 
Arkansas Council on Education..... 
California Business Educators’ Association— 

NS sa ae ae a aiwna eine ka 


168 ANQGIES............ 


Colorado Education Association....... 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 


Sree ee eer 


Connecticut State Teachers Association... . 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Association... . . 
Delaware State Education Association 
Detroit Commercial Teachers’ Club. 


Georgia Education Association— 
> ere 
District 2....... 
District 3...... 
District 4...... 
District 5..... 
District 6..... 
District 7...... 
District 8..... 
District 9...... 
District 10........ 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 


ere 


Idaho Education Association 
| eee 
TS ee 
District 3..... 

District 4.... 
District 5.... 
District 6...... 
District 7...... 


Illinois Education Association 
Southeastern...... 
Blackhawk. ..... 
East Central... . 
Eastern........ 
Illinois Valley. . 
Western.......... 
DuPage Valley.... 
Mississippi Valley 
Northeastern...... 
Northwestern. 
Rock River. .... 
Lake Shore... 
ae 
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Cleveland, Ohio...... 


Detroit, Michigan. . 


| Cleveland, Ohio. . 


Cleveland, Ohio......... 
Toledo, Ohio............ 


Bate MOG... 5s. 


| Los Angeles........ 





| Wilmington,......... 
| Wilmington........ 


| Detroit, Michigan 





Los Angeles............. 


Denver......... 
Grand Junction......... 


New York City.... 


eee 


je re 
Drnaeepott....... 0.2.2.6 


Statesboro...... 
ee ae 
Americus........ 
a ae 
OS ae 
Milledgeville....... 
nO eee 
eee 
Gainesville......... 
Thomson...... 


Coeur d’Alene...... 
Lewiston........ 
eee 


Pocatello... . 


Idaho Falls. . 


i. ee 
Rock Island... . 
Urbana........ 
Charleston..... 
“a 
Galesburg. .... 


Rockford... . 
eS eee 
Evanston... . 


Springfield... .. 








December 29-30 


December 28 


| December 28-29 


December 28-31 
December 2-5 


November 5 


November 7 
November 7 


October 22-24 
October 22-24 
October 22-24 


November 21 


October 30 
October 30 
October 30 


October 23 
October 22-23 


November 21 


October 6 
October 8 
October 9 
October 12 
October 16 
October 5 
October 13 
October 7 
October 14 
October 15 


Cancelled 


November 14 
October 8-9 
October 24 
November 20-21 
November 7 
October 31 
October 2-3 


October 8-9 


| October 9 
| October 9 


October 9 
October 9 
October 9 
October 12 
October 15-16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 26 
December 28-30 


T# Balance Sheet 








| 

















Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Illinois High School Conference.................... Urbana.................] November 6 
Indiana State Teachers Association— 
re Evansville.............. October 22-23 
I 656 boo sccas ww rnc cece neceneweRee Fort Wayne............ October 22-28 
I is 6 555.5 do sini hw ane nate seesaw ols ae South Bend............. October 22-23 
Northwestern...... aera he eae Gary.. .eseeeees-| October 22-28 
RS ire ter k a cG Sk cosa wes se i ensoe ane Indianapolis . PE eer October 22-28 
Indiana Vocational Association..................... Indianapolis............ October 22 
Iowa State Teachers Association— 
NS 55 win sees avalos a ae September 25 
South Central...... SN S5-d5.5:scncoudswu September 26 
Northeastern... . ree October 8-9 
Southeastern... . Burlington.............. October 8-9 
Southwestern. . . Council Bluffs...........| October 8-9 
ee ee eer a) ee November 5-7 
Kansas State Teachers Association. .... Coffeyville.............. November 5-7 
Dodge City............. November 5-7 
Hays...... ae November 5-7 
i iin ease cae November 5-7 
re November 5-7 
Wichita. .. November 5-7 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools | Lexington. . . October 29-31 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association. . . | Shreveport. . November 22-25 
Maine Teachers Association....... | Lewiston. October 29-80 
Maryland State Teachers Association | Baltimore October 23-24 
Massachusetts Association of Business and Secretarial | 
RPE E SI nee yen soa] Boston. . October 31 
Michigan Education Association- 
OS ae Detroit. . October 30 
Region 2..... ae nen October 16 
Region 3.... East Lansing....... October 29 
Region 4.... Grand Rapids. . October 23 
Region 5.... Traverse _- October 9 
Region 6...... Detroit. . eae October 9 
Region 7....... Marquette. . Ba ksieiit as October 9 
ee | Kalamazoo. ... October 22 
Minnesota Education Association...... Minneapolis October 29-31 
Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals . | Columbia... . October 2-8 
Missouri State Teachers Association— 
ee Warrensburg....... October 15-16 
Northeastern. .... | Kirksville........ October 15-16 
Northwestern. . . Maryville..... October 15-16 
Southeastern... . Cape Girardeau October 22-23 
South Central... __. ees October 22-23 
Southwestern Springfield........ ..| October 28-30 
State..... Kansas City... . December 2-5 
National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools | Detroit, Michigan December 28 
National Association of Public School Business Officials | Cleveland, Ohio. . October 5-7 
National Business Teachers Association Detroit, Michigan . December 28-30 


National Council for the Social Studies. .. 


National Council of Geography Teachers. 
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New York City. . 


Columbus, Ohio. . . 





November 26-28 


December 80-31 














Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





National Education Association— 
American Association of School Administrators... 


Nebraska State Teachers Association— 
ck Slats ah bi dio ook hve aw RS RII 
Nt sn oi dnc tg ors se Oa ew SED 
SSE CR a rere enere ee ee en 
ae ee 
aig 5a siciceis Gena enesait od 
rr 


Nevada State Teachers Association................. 
New England Association of School Superintendents. . 
New England Business College Association.......... 
New England Business College Teachers Association. . 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
REE er reat ear prea ee nares 


New Jersey Education Association.................. 
New Mexico Educational Association.............. 


New York State Teachers Association............... 


New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Asso- 
NS ee reat eS eta Daonls, So chnsiyaike wins ato 


North Carolina Education Association— 


og hock ip Reis 8b ko OOS 
PIL. ccccccccscccocesnes 
Northeastern.............. 


North Dakota Education Association— 
Noe isl ak atk bo bod o 0 wd Wawa Fed 


Oklahoma Education Association— 
Re er ce bai ys weet 
EE Ce ete ar en Se ee 
IN Sioa pi ae a ait eee 
5 22 Be Saigon ako e Wave bide lor epee 
ec ihc cen dix eiaidaO 6 ne eG OOPS 
ne re rd ic haw ogi Gk b aaie aha 
ETRE ey ayer ed Se Are emer 


Oregon State Teachers Association.................. 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools . 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association ....... 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
NE UNNI 5205. 6.5-5 «610 0.6:0 00'eiv'o be s-0s.0c acne 
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St. Louis, Missouri... .. 
ee ee 


North Platte............ 
I cos nnn cines 
IN os o:b 50-000 5 e oae 


Boston, Massachusetts. . . 
Boston, Massachusetts... . 


Boston, Massachusetts... . 


Boston, Massachusetts. . 
ee 
Albuquerque............ 
New York City. ..... 


a errr ee 


a is ahs vax alacibcs 
errr 
Lumberton............. 
Charlotte...... 
Raleigh....... ' 
Elizabeth City. .. 


See 
ee 
COIG@S. .......0..5. 


0 ee 
re 
er 

ae 


Pestiend.......... 
Harrisburg..... .. 


Harrisburg......... 


ie fora 5 eal 
PUR. os nccccvccees 





| February 27—March 4, 1943 


October 28-30 
October 28-30 
October 28-30 
October 28-30 
October 28-30 
October 28-30 


October 27-30 
November 19-20 
November 27-28 
October 17 


November 21 
November 6-8 
October 21-24 


November 22-24 


December 28 


October 16 
October 23 
October 30 
November 6 
November 13 
November 20 


October 15-16 
October 21-23 


October 29-30 
October 29-30 
October 29-30 
October 30 
October 30-31 
October 30-31 
December 30-31 


October 22-23 
October 22-23 
October 22-23 
October 22-23 
October 29-30 
October 29-30 
October 29-30 


February 11-13, 1943 


December 29-30 


| October 16-17 


December 28 


September 25-26 
October 8-9 


TH Halance Sheet 














Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
I ST, sv dotted Bing hale eas bee a biota eee Wien SE ee ree October 16-17 
RID 6x o.5:5.:Ge vie mas 2.00 seewech wwawaee em New Castle............: October 30 
re ee ar ie rere ete Lock TEAVOR.........0 October 8-9 
Eastern Bs eho oy Res rac tsar p torte ate as Weta a od Ce a a Allentown.............. October 16 
NINE 5 cys. eases ie aleaa eeig  eee Oee East Stroudsburg... .....| November 13-14 
rye oe an ee ee ee _. eae ee October 16 
NG GAREAO RoR ykewateceeneaeewenekie awed Shippensburg...... October 16 
Ia hick be ctnay soap an eeu bale eaws Harrisburg......... December 28-30 
Rhode Island Catholic Teachers’ Institute........... | Providence............. October 29-30 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction........ Providence........ October 29-30 


South Dakota Education Association— 

SREY RRR Set PES Ogee eMC EEN Taree 
SE aa eae ca Sta tie ales ewig Aid eee a 
I oS ins aie 6 + 
Southern it 
North Central............. 
Northeastern.......... 
Eastern 
pire i rigs. (2 
South Central......... 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Southern Business Education Association 


Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education. .... 


Southern Economic Association 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 


Tennessee Education Association— 
So asic. yok Sux 6 or alist os sauces 
ee eee 
SS sos ha ee yan os 

Texas State Teachers Association.......... 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association. . . 


Vermont Education Association 


Virginia Business Education Association. .. . 


Virginia Education Association........ 


Washington Education Association. . . 


West Virginia State Education Association.......... 
Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association 


Winfield Education Clinic. ........................ 
Wisconsin Education Association— 
yo goed ols Sid, Bos oho Vw 
| EE ere 
Lake Superior....... 
Northern........... 
eee ee ree 
Western......... 
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| Superior... .. 





Sioux Falls 
Rapid City 
Aberdeen............... 
Beene... ........ 
Mobridge.......... 
Watertown.... 


Winner.......... 
Memphis, Tennessee. . . . 
Undecided 

Atlanta, Georgia. .... 
Greenville, S. Carolina... 


Dallas, Texas 


Murfreesboro. . 
Memphis... . 
Knoxville. ..... 


STAs ores cate 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
PR ciciceseiens 
Roanoke. ..... 


Richmond... . 


Spokane... .. 
Centralia. . .. 
Bellingham... 


Huntington.... 


Seattle 


Winfield, Kansas..... 


Platteville....... 
Wausau..... 


Ashland........ 

Eau Claire....... 
La Crosse 
Eon 





October 3 
October 10 
October 17 
October 24 
October 31 
November 7 
November 14 
November 21 
November 21 


November 30—December 4 
Undecided 
November 4-6 
November 6-7 
October 16-17 
October 22-24 
October 23 
October 29-31 
November 26-28 
November 6-7 
October 8-10 
November 14 
November 24-27 
October 16 
October 16 
October 19 
October 20 
October 21 
October 22 
October 23-24 
November 11-13 
October 16 
October 1-3 
September 25 
October 2 
October 8-9 
October 8-9 
October 8-9 


October 8-9 
November 5~7 
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Typewriting Test Program 


America is faced today with the most 
critical shortage of stenographic, clerical, 
and general office workers in its history. 
The demand for such workers in industry, 
government agencies, and even in the armed 
forces is unprecedented. The National 
Council for Business Education is concerned 
about this clerical shortage. It is also con- 
cerned about the problem of maintaining 
high curriculum standards in training new 
clerical workers, even when training pro- 
grams must be speeded up. 

One of the most useful devices available 
for measuring the productive ability of 
typists under practical business situations is 
the Student’s Typewriting Tests, which have 
been published for many years by the Type- 
writer Educational Research Bureau. Be- 
cause of the war, the four typewriter manu- 
facturers which formerly subscribed to the 
cost of this service—Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, L. C. Smith and Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., Remington Rand, Inc., 
and the Royal Typewriter Company—have 
converted their entire facilities to war pro- 
duction and are unable to continue this 
service. 

Because the demands upon business edu- 
cation are so heavy at this time, the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education has 
decided to take over the sponsorship of the 
Student’s Typewriting Tests. The services 
of Professor F. G. Nichols, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, have 
been obtained to construct the tests exactly 
as he did when they were published by the 
Bureau. Grace L. Meyer, acting director of 
the Bureau, has also agreed to act as a 
consultant. 


The Student’s Typewriting Tests embody a 
number of unique features which make them 
particularly valuable to business educators. 
Some of the more important of these features 
are listed below: 


1. The tests furnish an adequate measuring device 
by whose results the vocational training of 
typists may be appraised in terms of actual busi- 
ness standards. In addition to measuring straight 
copy speed, these tests measure the ability of a 
typist to turn out correct copy of the quality and 
quantity necessary to meet employment standards 
of good offices. 

2. Constructed in line with the recommendations of 
more than 10,000 teachers, the series offers a well- 
balanced selection of straight copy and production 
tests used in well-managed business offices. 
These tests give careful attention to syllabic 
density, punctuation, vocabulary, and general 
typing difficulties. An accumulation of back 
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tests are useful as stroke-counted straight-copy 
material for timed speed drills and for classroom 
purposes. 


$. The tests themselves are brief essays on the vari- 
ous qualifications needed by the successful office 
worker, such as the importance of good work 
habits and proper attitudes toward one’s job. 
While the subject matter is not an intrinsic part 
of the tests, teachers state that it makes a use- 
ful contribution to the adequate training of their 
students. 


4. In reporting results, full norms are constructed 
on all the tests, which serve the following triple 
purposes: (a) They give the teacher a standard 
by which to judge the results of his teaching; 
(b) they provide the student with a standard 
against which to compare his own performance; 
and (c) they enable the test authors to judge the 
quality of the tests and to make continual im- 
provements. Full norms will be published 
monthly in the Journal of Business Education, 
and they will coincide with the recommended 
dates at which the tests should be given. 


The 1942-43 series of Student’s Typewriting 
Tests contains a carefully selected group of 
straight copy and production tests, to be 
given once each month, covering the follow- 
ing subjects: October—copying test with 
erasures and corrections; November—letter 
test; December—copying test with erasures 
and corrections; January—tabulation test; 
February—copying test with erasures and 
corrections; March—rough draft test; April 
—manuscript test; May—comprehensive 
test. 

The National Council for Business Educa- 
tion has arranged for the tests to be dis- 
tributed through a professional test pub- 
lisher, the Science Research Associates, 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In- 
quiries should be addressed directly to the 
National Council Student’s Typewriter 
Tests, co Science Research Associates, 1700 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Since the typewriter testing program must 
now be made self-supporting, the following 
cost-covering schedule of prices has been 
set up for the tests, which will be issued 
monthly from October through May: 





Number of copies of 
each monthly test 
to one address 


List price for annual 
subscription 
(Oct.-May inclusive) 








7 $2.00 
a re . 2 50 
oe 3.00 
99 $00 


TH Halance Sheet 
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The list price for twenty to one hundred 
copies of each monthly test is 24% cents a 
copy. For example, if a teacher in a thirty- 
typewriter school desires one copy for each 
typewriter, the price would be thirty times 
eight (the number of times the tests are issued 
annually) times 214 cents, which equals $6.00 
for the entire year. In monthly quantities 
over 100, the net price is 14 cents a test. A 
detailed manual of instructions for ad- 
ministering, interpreting, and scoring the 
tests is furnished free with each annual sub- 
scription. 

All revenue taken in by the National 
Council for Business Education after ex- 
penses are paid will be used for further re- 
search on these tests and on related problems. 


2 . a 
Indiana University Appointments 


Elvin S. Eyster, acting professor of busi- 
ness administration, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, has announced the addition 
of several new instructors to the staff of the 
School of Business. 

Cecil Puckett, formerly head of the de- 
partment of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, has 
been appointed associate professor of busi- 
ness administration. He will assist in the 
secretarial and office training division, with 
the business teacher-training program, and 
with the graduate program of business edu- 
cation. Mr. Puckett is a graduate of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
He obtained his M. S. degree from Indiana 
University, and he is a candidate for the 
Ph. D. degree at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, in 1943. 

Irol V. Whitmore, formerly supervisor of 
the office training section of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the School of Business 
as assistant professor of business administra- 
tion. Her duties will include the teaching 
of secretarial skill building courses and the 
direction of research work in business edu- 
cation. Miss Whitmore has had previous 
teaching experience in secondary schools, 
private schools, and in colleges. Previous to 
her experience with T. V. A., she was as- 
sistant to the editor of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Charlotte Henderson, Audra Roberts, and 
George Wagoner have been appointed in- 
structors in secretarial courses. Miss Roberts 
and Mr. Wagoner were teaching assistants 
in the department last year. Miss Henderson 
taught in the high school at Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, last year. 
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Tri-State Fall Meeting 


On November 6 and 7 
the members of the Tri- 
State Commercial Edu- 
cation Association will 
meet at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, to consider the 
adjustments necessary in 
business education to 
meet war conditions and 
the peace which will 
follow. The meeting will 
be presided over by Presi- 
dent Robert L. Fawcett 
of Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The following members are in charge of 
arrangements: Chairman of Party Com- 
mittee—Mrs. Arthur E. Cole, Duffs-Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Chairman of Past Officers’ Breakfast—Dr. 
P. S. Spangler, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Chairman of 
Luncheon Committee—Dr. E. G. Miller, 
director of commercial education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Chairman of Member- 
ship and Publicity Committees—J. B. Maw- 
hinney, High School, Avalon, Pennsylvania; 
Chairman of Exhibits Committee—Howard 
Wheland, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The following individuals will serve as 
chairmen of the various sectional meetings: 
Consumer Education and Social Business— 
William A. Walter, High School, Crafton, 
Pennsylvania, and Bernard McCormick, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Secretarial Training—Carmi Odell, 
High School, Pontiac, Michigan, and Lucille 
Herold, Senior High School, Butler, Penn- 
sylvania; Private Schools—W. D. McLean, 
Shenango Valley Commercial Institute, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, and J. T. Thompson, 
Jr., Steubenville Business College, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Salesmanship and Distributive 
Education—Josephine Boyle, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Phyl- 
lis Berger; Bookkeeping and Clerical Prac- 
tice—E. L. Zimmerman, High School, Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania, and O. N. McCoy, 
High School, Wheeling, West Virginia; Ad- 
ministration and Teacher Training—Wil- 
liam L. Moore, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The fall issue of the Tri-State Business 
Educator will be edited by J. K. Stoner, High 
School, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 














R. L. Fawcett 
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Current Problems in Distributive Education 


Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, special agent for 
distributive education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., conducted a 
special class at New York University during 
the summer of 1942. A committee was ap- 
pointed to study some of the current prob- 
lems due to the war conditions and to offer 
some solutions to those problems. The 
following is a statement of some of the 
problems with their solutions. The com- 
mittee consisted of James A. Dorsey, Cath- 
erine McEwen, Helen Broderick O’Donnell, 
and Anita Schiffer. 

PROBLEM 1. There will be the problem of a 
shortage of students for co-operative part- 
time classes because war industries are ap- 
pealing to many students who would in 
time of peace enter the field of retailing. 

There is also a rapid siphoning of regular 
store personnel into war industry. This 
enables high school students to obtain retail 
jobs with a minimum of effort and therefore 
there is little incentive for training for such 
positions while the students attend high 
school. 

Because of the war, clerical positions in 
both government and industry offer good 
salaries to the inexperienced high school 
graduate. Many students consider clerical 
work to be on a higher social plane than re- 
tailing, and for this reason they may pursue 
secretarial studies in preference to those 
courses given in the field of distributive 
education. 

How, therefore, can we continue to draw 
in sufficient numbers of the type of student 
essential to a successful program? 

sotuTion. In order to draw in sufficient 
numbers of the type of student necessary for 
a successful program, it will be the duty of 
the teacher-coordinator to sell the program 
to the student on its long-range merits. 

If a student definitely plans to enter the 
retailing field, it is not advisable for him to 
go into a war industry for the present because 
at some future date when he wishes to enter 
the retailing field he will find it necessary to 
start at the bottom and work his way up. 
At present there is less competition to be 
met and a better opportunity for rapid ad- 
vancement because of the siphoning of 
regular store personnel from key positions. 

The factor of permanency in employment 
is important. The student enters retailing to 
make a career. Not only is retailing one of 
America’s largest industries, but it is also 
one of the most stable. 
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The student has a greater chance to de- 
velop social abilities in the retailing field 
than in war industry. Retailing is a highly 
humanized industry and the majority of 
employees come in direct contact with 
customers; in a war industry a person may 
work with a machine day after day. 

Wages are higher than in former times 
and they will probably tend to increase. 
Students receive an employee’s discount on 
purchases, usually ranging from between 
2 to 20 per cent. 

Realizing that war industry is siphoning 
students on the secondary school level into 
their factories, distributive education is dis- 
regarding this and is continuing to give the 
necessary training to the thousands of 
individuals who will find themselves in a 
distributive occupation in spite of the war. 


PROBLEM 2. Because of the fact that 
changes in merchandising are occurring so 
rapidly, it will be increasingly difficult to 
select and to organize course content that 
will be directly supplemental to the work 
of the trainee. How can this organization 
and selection be done successfully? 

SOLUTION. In solving this problem, we 
must take into consideration the important 
factor that, because of the changing eco- 
nomic conditions, we cannot plan beyond a 
three months’ period of time if effective 
training is to be given to the trainee in 
conjunction with his work on the real job. 

It will be necessary for teacher-coordi- 
nators to keep in constant touch with existing 
conditions. This may be accomplished by 
reading retail periodicals (Women’s Wear 
Daily, etc.) and current trade journals. 
Likewise, the coordinators must have closer 
relationships with retailers and their prob- 
lems. 


PROBLEM 3. [Because of the present in- 
dustrial conditions, we find that merchants 
are exploiting trainees by asking them to 
work long hours and by keeping them con- 
tinuously on one type of store service. 

How may this exploitation of trainees be 
avoided? 

sotuTion. The best means of avoiding this 
type of exploitation of the trainees by the 
merchants is as follows: The teacher-co- 
ordinator must educate both the retailers 
and the trainees by emphasizing the future 
welfare and objectives of proper training. 

The merchants must understand that the 
work the trainees are performing is a part 
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of their education, and they should therefore 
have the opportunity of learning various 
types of store work and not just one type of 
job. 

It must also be pointed out that if the 
students are requested to work long hours, 
inefficient work on their part will result. 

PROBLEM 4. The problem of finding suffi- 
cient trainees for the stores and how to 
handle merchants who demand more trainees 
than are available will be important. How 
shall we meet these difficulties? 

soLuTion. When the teacher-coordinator is 
encountered by the merchants who demand 
more trainees than are available, there is no 
alternative but to tell the merchants that 
the supply of trainees is exhausted. This 
should be done in a sympathetic way, but 
the merchants must be made to understand 
that they must seek employees elsewhere. 

It is most important to note that teacher- 
coordinators should not draw upon the 
general student body to help satisfy the 
needs of the merchants. The inefficiency of 
the untrained on the job will undoubtedly 
reflect on the coordinator. We cannot afford 
to do favors that will react as future disad- 
vantages. 





American Education Week 


The twenty-second observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week will be held from 
November 8-14. “Education for Free Men” 
is the theme of this year’s observance. This 
theme is most fitting at a time when the 
entire world is at war. American Education 
Week in 1942 promises to be one of the most 
significant in the history of this movement. 
It is an opportunity for a concerted nation- 
wide effort to inform the people regarding 
the tremendous contribution of the schools 
to the war effort and to the preparation of 
boys and girls for the new world that is now 
being shaped. 

The daily topics for American Education 
Week this year are: 

Siinday, Nov. 8...... Renewing Our Faith 

Monday, Nov. 9.....Serving Wartime Needs 
Tuesday, Nov. 10.... Building Strong Bodies 
Wednesday, Nov. 11.Developing Loyal Citizens 
Thursday, Nov. 12...Cultivating Knowledge and Skills 
Friday, Nov. 13..... Establishing Sturdy Character 
Saturday, Nov. 14. . .Strengthening Morale for Victory 

The National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
will provide the usual supply of helpful 
materials. 





A COMPLETE SERIES 
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CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


SECOND EDITION - - - GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 
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New England Teachers’ Association 


The fortieth annual 
convention of the New 
England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Association will be held 
on Saturday, November 
21, at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The conven- 
tion will be presided over 
by President Bruce F. 
Jeffery of the B. F. 
Brown School, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. 

The sectional meetings 
to be held are as follows: 
Bookkeeping and Clerical 
Practice—Chairman, Howard E. Batchelder, 
High School, Swampscott, Massachusetts; 
Secretarial Subjects—Chairman, Jane Berri- 
man, High School, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts; Office Machines—Chairman, Elmer 
Wilbur, Central High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island; General Business—Chairman, 
Professor Paul Salsgiver, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Retailing and Mer- 
chandising—Chairman, Bruce F. Jeffery, 
B. F. Brown School, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts. 

A business meeting will be held after the 
sectional meetings, and it will be followed by 
a luncheon and several addresses. Among 
the outstanding speakers to address the 
sectional and the general meetings are: 
Earl P. Strong, special agent in the Business 
Education Service, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Allen A. Stockdale; 
E. J. Rowse, commercial co-ordinator of 
Boston Schools, Boston, Massachusetts; and 
Earl B. Webb, supervisor of distributive 
education in Massachusetts. 





Bruce F. Jeffery 


Consumer Class Plans 


Consumers Union of U. S., Inc., 17 Union 
Square, New York City, has just completed a 
new consumer class plan which offers lessons 
on taxes and price control. Discussions of 
price ceilings and of taxes are featured in 
the current issue. In addition there are 
projects and discussion topics on first aid 
kits and on storing paints and brushes. 
There is also a salvage project for consumer 
clubs. Consumer class plans are lesson plans 
for classroom teaching with CU reports. 


A copy of this new consumer class plan 
can be obtained free of charge by writing 
to Consumers Union. 
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Consumer Division of OPA 


The Consumer Division of the Office of 
Price Administration will keep the public 
informed of the “hows and whys” of OPA 
regulations, and it will keep OPA informed 
of consumer needs and reactions in order to 
assist in the formulation of rationing and 
price control policies. The Division will also 
further efficient use and conservation of 
scarce goods, and it will show the public 
how to co-operate in obtaining the greatest 
national benefit from OPA regulations. 

The Educational Relations Branch will 
co-operate with educational institutions and 
organizations to incorporate their resources 
and activities into consumer participation 
programs. Alvin Eurich of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, is the chief of this branch. He is on 
leave from Stanford University, where he 
has been professor of education. Previously, 
Mr. Eurich served as assistant dean and 
assistant to the president of the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. He is co-author 
of Time magazine’s current affairs test. 

The Consumer Division’s field staff will 
be served by a field service branch under the 
direction of Sergeant Child of New York 
City. He was formerly director of the his- 
torical records survey of WPA. 


Bookkeeping Wall Chart 


Sister Marie Reine, St. Monica’s Com- 
mercial School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
has devised some unusually attractive wall 
charts to aid in the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping. The charts are 
made of black window shade material and 
the work is printed with yellow crayon. 
These charts are illustrated in the photo- 
graph below. 

Sister Marie Reine has found the charts 
an effective aid for the students in the 
mastery of the fundamental bookkeeping 
principles. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


FOURTH EDITION - - - BY MCKINSEY AND PIPER 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edition, by McKinsey and Piper 


has an immediate appeal to teachers who teach by the balance sheet approach. 
The approach is presented in a simple but a swiftly moving manner so that 
the student quickly finishes the first bookkeeping cycle. The spiral method of 
instruction is used to help the student thoroughly master the processes required 
in the opening and the closing of the books. 


Volume I develops an unusually flexible presentation of fundamental book- 
keeping principles. The student is taught bookkeeping as it is required in 
keeping business records, personal-use records, records of professional men, 
and records for small businesses. 


Basic information on controlling accounts, partnerships, and corporations is 
presented in Volume I so as to provide for a well-rounded terminal course when 
only one year of bookkeeping is taught. These topics are fully developed in 
Volume II. 


The beginning chapters of Volume II provide a thorough review of financial 
statements and of the bookkeeping principles discussed in Volume I. This 
review of the elementary course is clearly illustrated and is accompanied by 
numerous practical exercises. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Eta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


The Eta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, was installed at the 
School of Commerce, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, on August 10. The in- 
stallation service was directed by Mrs. Ruth 
C. Williams of Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. Mrs. Williams is national secre- 
tary of Delta Pi Epsilon. At the initiation 
dinner Mrs. Williams and Cecil Puckett, the 
faculty sponsor, gave informal talks on the 
purposes and responsibilities of Delta Pi 
Epsilon members. 

The officers of Eta Chapter are: president, 
Mary Sufana; vice-president, Ima M. Cham- 
bers; recording secretary, Bernadyne K. 
Schmidt; corresponding secretary, Mary E. 
Ferguson; treasurer, Nellie M. Britch; 
historian, Blythe Day. 

Since the installation of the chapter, Mr. 
Puckett has accepted a position at Indiana 
University, Bloomington. Edith L. Schnell 
has become the faculty sponsor. 


McGill Teaching in Naval School 


Esby C. McGill, formerly a teacher in the 
high school at Stillwater, Oklahoma, is now 
an instructor at the U. S. Naval Training 
School located on the campus of the Texas 
A. and M. College, College Station, Texas. 
He is teaching typewriting in the radio 
operators division. In his new position Mr. 
McGill is to give basic instruction in type- 
writing to all Naval and Marine trainees 
in the radio operators school. A typing skill 
of fifty words a minute on fifteen-minute 
tests is to be attained at the end of the six- 
teen-weeks’ intensive training period. The 
civilian training of the school is under the 
direction of Professor M. C. Hughes, head 
of the electrical engineering department of 
Texas A. and M. College. The officer in 
charge is Lieutenant W. M. Monroe, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 

Mr. McGill received his B. S. degree from 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield. He obtained his M. S. degree 
from Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water. Before going to Texas he was presi- 
dent of the Central Oklahoma Commercial 
Teachers Association. 





Tests for Applied Business Arithmetic 


You may now obtain a series of eight achievement tests 
based on APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. The eight 
tests are sold only in a set. Samples will be sent. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Gamma Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


The Gamma Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
elected the following officers to serve during 
1942-43: president, Elsie G. Garlow; vice- 
president, Ronald Austin; corresponding 
secretary, Helen Widener; recording secre- 
tary, Virginia C. Robinson; treasurer, Elsie 
Leffingwell; representative at large, Frances 
A. Clark. Several new members were 
initiated during the summer. 


D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses in 
commercial education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, is sponsor of Gamma Chapter 
as well as national president of the fra- 
ternity. 


Co-operative Office Practice Training 


J. D. Marcus has just inaugurated at 
Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, a co-operative office prac- 
tice training program. ‘The new program 
will provide training in co-operative office 
practice, and it represents the minimum 
standards as approved by the Michigan 
State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education. The following is the program 
as set up by Mr. Marcus: 


FIRST YEAR 


420 hrs. of instruction a year, and 
960 hrs. of work a year 


17} hrs. of instruction a week during school periods, and 
40 hrs. of work a week during work periods 


SECOND YEAR 


192 hrs. of instruction a year, and 
960 hrs. of work a year 


8 hrs. of instruction a week during school periods, and 
40 hrs. of work a week during work periods 


All trainees will usually be high school graduates, 
and they must be 16 years of age or over. Instruction 
will be given on an individual basis, and it will be 
directly related to, or supplemental to, the job processes. 


For each job opportunity two trainees will be selected 
by the employer with the recommendations of the co- 
ordinator. Each trainee will serve’ alternating four- 
week periods, six periods a year. 


The rate of pay while on the job will be governed by 
the Federal Wage and Hour Act, but in no case will 
the rate be less than 20 cents an hour. 


A probationary period of eight weeks will be observed 
to permit the employer and the co-ordinator to deter- 
mine the fitness of a trainee for employment. Written 
statements of job processes, school instruction, hours 
of employment, rates of pay, and hours of instruction 
will be signed by the employer, the trainee’s parents 
or guardians, and the co-ordinator. A vocational 
certificate will be issued to each trainee upon satis- 
factory completion of the training program. 
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Junior College Workshops 


The second annual workshops on junior 
college terminal education were held during 
the summer of 1942 at the University of 
California, Berkeley, the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
third and last of this series of workshops will 
be held during the summer of 1943. 

Designed to “‘teach the teachers” so that 
they may adapt the increasingly popular 
two-year terminal courses most effectively 
to the needs of junior college students, the 
workshops have become especially valuable 
to instructors during wartime. The work- 
shops have been sponsored by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges through its 
Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education, and they have been operating 
under a grant from the General Education 
Board. 

The directors of these workshops were as 
follows: University of California—Rosco C. 
Ingalls, director of Los Angeles City College; 
University of Chicago—Leonard V. Koos, 
professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago; and Harvard University—Byron S. 
Hollinshead, president of Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, LaPlume, Pennsylvania. 





Michael Invents TypEcon 


C. L. Michael, a teacher in the Phoenix 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, has invented a _type- 
writer keyboard made of wood. The name 
of this new keyboard is TypEcon. The 
TypEcon is a replica of the typewriter key- 
board. It is made to the exact measure- 
ments of a standard keyboard. The keys are 
plastic golf tees and are removable so that 
they may be shifted around when certain 
letters are being practiced. In this way the 
keys next to the key to be stroked may be 
removed. 

It is Mr. Michael’s belief that at least 
half of the time spent in learning to type 
could be spent in practicing on the TypEcon. 
He explains that there will be no cost in- 
volved in connection with paper, ribbons, 
and repairs. The TypEcon was designed to 
aid students in learning to type by first 
learning to make the reaches quickly and 
accurately. Mr. Michael has conducted 
several experiments to prove the effective- 
ness of the training which is gained from 
practicing on the TypEcon. 

Teachers who are interested in learning 
more about the TypEcon should write to 
Mr. Michael. 








Kdiphone 


Wartime School Service 


1. Training course for turning out dictating equip- 
ment operators to supply war plant and Government 
needs. This course, “‘Ediphone Voice Writing and 
Integrated Studies,’’ was prepared by commercial 
training authorities and has been tested in practice. 
It is published by the South-Western Publishing 
Company of Cincinnati. 


2. Monthly inspection and adjustment of your dic- 
tating equipment by factory-trained technicians. 
This prevents undue wear on irreplaceable parts. 


3. Rebuilding and overhauling service. 


4. Re-assigning of idle dictating equipment to active 
use elsewhere. 


For details on any of the above, write Dept. 
BS10, The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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A GENERAL NONTECHNICAL COURSE 


In Elementary Business Education 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


FOURTH EDITION 
CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 


GENERAL BUSINESS is an all-important ele- 
mentary course that is generally taught in the 
ninth grade. It emphasizes the business infor- 
mation, the techniques, and the services that 
should be understood by everyone in his daily 
life. It also emphasizes the understanding of 
the economic community and the functions per- 
formed by the business organizations of the 
community. 


Arithmetical skills are integrated with general 
business information. This integration has been 
achieved by weaving applied business arithme- 
tic into the General Business Problems which 
follow each unit of study. 





SOME IMPORTANT 
TOPICS COVERED 


Handling Money 
Cost of Borrowing 
Buying and Selling 
Buying Insurance 


Methods of Travel 


Communication 
Services 


Shipping Goods 
Record Keeping 
Installment Buying 


How to Use the 
Telephone 


WORKBOOKS 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
PRACTICE SETS 
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ATTENTION TYPEWRITING TEACHERS. A 
method has been developed to renew type- 
writer platens that will make them as good, 
if not better, than new ones. Schools are 
constantly troubled with typewriter platens 
becoming hard and smooth so that they 
will not hold the paper securely. A hard 
platen also tends to reduce the quality of the 
typewriting. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratory in New 
York City found that by sandblasting the 
platens for a few minutes a surface was 
formed that in many ways was superior to 
the original surface. Platens treated in this 
manner have, according to tests, stood up 
remarkably well. The reduction in diameter 
of the platens due to this resurfacing treat- 
ment is less than two-thousandths of an inch 
and is not serious. It has been estimated 
that this new treatment will save a million 
pounds of rubber compound a year. 

Teachers should be able to send their 
platens to a local concern to have this work 
done. If this is impossible, approximately 
the same result can be obtained by the use 
of rough sandpaper. Care should be taken 
not to sand the platen too much in one 
place, for a flat spot may result. 

RUBBERLESS ERASERS. To meet the demands 
for erasers during the current rubber short- 
age, a pencil manufacturer has developed a 
new compound. Instead of using rubber, 
this company uses a compound made of 
resin, oil, and South American gum. Tests 
show that this new product makes a good, 
clean erasure. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Richard Best Pencil Company, 1006 
Grove Street, Irvington, New Jersey. 

MICRO FILM READERS. Many uses have been 
found for the recently developed micro 
films. One of the early uses was in libraries. 
Valuable records, documents, and rare books 
were photographed and the film was placed 
in the library. Micro film readers, available 
at the library, project clear, enlarged images 
downward onto an easy-reading, specially 
treated screen. Schools are now becoming 
interested in this equipment as an efficient 
and a reasonable method of developing com- 
prehensive libraries. Once the micro film 
reader is installed, the cost of building up a 
good reference library of films is small. 
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Furthermore, the space required to store 
the films is negligible. 


Business firms use the micro film process 
to make duplicate records of valuable papers. 
In case fire destroys the original records, 
these micro films can be read or reproduced 
with ease. 


Banks are making considerable use of 
the process to record checks. A picture of 
each check is recorded on the micro film 
and filed for future reference. Both sides 
of the checks are photographed. The reverse 
side is photographed in order to obtain 
records of the endorsements. A good filing 
system enables the bank to locate any par- 
ticular check quickly. With the use of a 
micro film reader, clear and readable images 
of both sides of the check can be produced. 


KEEPING YOUR TYPEWRITER CLEAN. ‘Typists 
can now keep their typewriters clean and 
at the same time spare their hands and 
clothes. A new brush applicator has been 
developed that applies the cleaning fluid 
automatically. By pressing a button valve 
on the back of the brush, a steady flow of 
liquid is applied to the type surface. The 
liquid is stored in a glass reservoir which 
serves as the brush handle. The trade name 
of this brush is the Speed-Mo Fountain 
Brush. It is manufactured by the Rivit-O 
Manufacturing Company, 59 River Street, 
Orange, Massachusetts. 


It would not be necessary to clean type- 
writers so often if the operator would shift 
the carriage to the extreme right or left 
when making erasures. By doing this the 
rubber waste and the paper fibre are pre- 
vented from falling into the mechanism of 
the machine. 


SAVE YOUR TYPEWRITERS. It is now evident 
that the average office and school will not 
be able to buy new typewriters for the dura- 
tion of the war. The wise teacher will take 
good care of the machines now owned by 
the school. Recent tests in business firms 
have shown that it saves wear and tear on 
the typewriters to mount each machine 
on a felt cushion. Celotex acoustic tile has 
also been used with good results. Noise is 
deadened and the vibration is absorbed, 
thereby increasing the life of the machine. 
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Suggested Methods of Teaching General Business 


ey, 
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By Harlan J. Randall, formerly of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin; now in U. S. Army Air 
Force. 


Many problems confront the general busi- 
ness teacher if he is to teach his subject 
effectively. First, there is the problem of 
what to teach. It is true that textbooks de- 
termine the subject matter to be taught to a 
certain extent, yet the wide-awake teacher 
will not want to follow any textbook blindly. 
Then there is the problem of when to teach 
certain units of subject matter. A good 
teacher will not necessarily follow the exact 
order of the textbook, but he will consider 
the local situation and arrange units so that 
they will be most effective. After the first 
two problems have been decided, the re- 
maining and the most difficult problem is 
how to teach. 'This article is largely concerned 
with attempting to answer the three ques- 
tions of what, when, and how to teach 
general business. 

WHICH UNITS TO TEACH. The problem of de- 
ciding which units to teach should depend 
largely upon the needs of the pupils. If 
other subjects, such as mathematics, social 
studies, or home economics, are effectively 
covering certain areas of subject matter, 
the units covered and the emphasis placed 
on these units will be different from those 
in schools where other subjects do not exist 
for all pupils, or where consumer knowledge 
is not emphasized. The units taught in a 
general business course should not neces- 
sarily be the same in every school, but they 
should be tailor-made to meet the needs 
of the pupils in a given school. 

WHEN TO TEACH VARIOUS UNITS OF worK. In 
our classes we do not follow a textbook in the 
order of teaching the various units. We de- 
cided in our school that mail and parcel post 
should be taught just before the Christmas 
holidays as a matter of pupil interest. It was 
also thought best to save some units, such as 
thrift, budgets, records, consumer buying, 
savings, and investments for the second 
semester. Since some pupils are largely 
interested in the financial side of general 


business, it seems wise to have part of this 
material taught in each semester. We felt 
that too much emphasis was given in the 
textbook to the subject of filing, and we 
thought that we could best combine filing 
with business correspondence and emphasize 
the personal-use aspect. In the unit on 
thrift, budgets, and records, we felt that the 
records of a club should follow immediately 
after individual and family records. 

The units to be taught and the order in 
which they are to be taught is a problem for 
each individual school, and it depends largely 
upon the ideas and the enthusiasms of the 
individual teacher. However, it would seem 
wise to decide upon what units will be taught 
and when they should be taught before 
starting to teach. 

HOW TO TEACH. There are many ways of 
teaching a subject. In the hands of the right 
teacher any method about which the teacher 
is enthusiastic and which he is trained to 
use will be effective. The unit plan which I 
have been using for many years seems to 
offer some excellent advantages, especially 
for beginning teachers. This plan is definite 
and it gives pupils confidence in their work. 

The essentials of the unit plan which I 
use are as follows: The subject matter is 
divided into teaching blocks or areas, and a 
definite assignment is worked out for each 
day. Assignments for extra credit are also 
worked out. A list of references applying to 
the unit is provided, and study guide 
questions are developed which will bring out 
various side lights which are not presented 
in the textbook. I make use of a mimeo- 
graphed sheet for each unit, but the same 
idea can be carried out with the daily re- 
quired assignments being written on the 
blackboard one at a time, and a list of refer- 
ences and extra credit work being placed on 
the blackboard or on the bulletin board. 
Since the study guide questions are extra 
credit work, they could be omitted if it is not 
possible to place a unit sheet in the hands of 
every pupil. At the end of each unit a test 
is given to determine achievement and in 
order to plan any necessary remedial work. 
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Some teachers may find the printed tests 
that go with the various textbooks satis- 
factory for units tests. 

The handling of the daily class hour is a 
problem that bothers many teachers. Some 
teachers do not seem to know how to pro- 
ceed, or they may get off on a tangent and as 
a result they fail to accomplish what should 
be accomplished. A plan of daily teaching 
procedure which seems to help practice 
teachers working under my supervision is 
the following five-point plan for class pro- 
cedure: (1) check the work assigned; (2) 
have a discussion; (3) introduce the new 
work; (4) make the next day’s assignment; 
(5) have individual study. With these five 
divisions as a framework, it is easy for any 
teacher to plan for a given class hour. 

Checking the work assigned may take 
many forms, but the form used should be 
followed regularly in order that pupils may 
be encouraged to prepare their lessons care- 
fully each day. The following are some sug- 
gestions for checking work: (1) the work 
may be checked orally and pupils may be 
asked to read certain answers from their 
papers; (2) a daily test of either the ob- 
jective or the discussion type may be given— 
such questions may test the subject matter 
knowledge, or they may require certain 
answers to be copied from the papers which 
have been prepared; (3) on certain types of 
assignments a pupil may be asked to place a 
problem on the blackboard; (4) the papers 
may be handed in each day, or the teacher 
may check them carefully at the end of each 
unit when the notebook is examined. 

The discussion period naturally follows 
the checking of work assigned; in fact, the 
discussion often grows out of the checking 
of work. The questions in the textbook can 
also be used for discussion, and the teacher 
can work out questions and explanations 
which tie in with the community. Special 
reports given by pupils who have obtained 
certain information from the community 
would fit into this part of the class hour. 

The introduction of new work is really the 
preparation for the next day’s assignment, 
and it is an important part of the class hour. 
Its purpose is to get the interest of the pupil 
and to help him get started on the next 
assignment. This can often be done success- 
fully by asking questions, by working a 
similar problem, or by lock step work. 

The assignment seems to be most success- 
ful when the pupils have it on a duplicated 
unit sheet or when they copy it from the 
blackboard. It should usually consist of 
doing something definite which will result in 
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written answers in addition to a reading 
assignment. I think most teachers will agree 
that the assignment should not require 
more than thirty minutes outside the class- 
room for ninth-grade pupils. 

The individual study part of the class 
hour seems desirable in both large and small 
classes if the teacher is to provide properly 
for individual differences. The teacher can 
help those pupils who do not understand a 
certain item, or he can make arrangements 
for pupils to catch up in their work which 
they have missed. The brighter pupils can 
check out books from the classroom library, 
and those who are responsible for making 
posters can work on them. The teacher can 
observe what each pupil is doing, and copy- 
ing can be practically eliminated. 

The amount of time that will be devoted 
to each part of the lesson will vary with the 
nature of the work. On certain days before a 
vacation or when the class is reviewing for a 
test, no individual study period should be 
required. On a “blue” Monday when the 
pupils have not had an assignment over the 
week end, a long individual study period 
would be desirable. Over a period of time I 
have found it desirable to have approxi- 
mately one-half of the class hour for class 
work and the other half for individual work. 
On the day before a unit test it often seems 
desirable to have a review in the form of a 
game. 

On the day of the unit test the procedure 
may be somewhat reversed, for some pupils 
will take longer than others to write the 
test. The new work should be introduced 
first and the new unit sheet should be given 
to the pupils or the assignment may be 
written on the blackboard. The test can 
then be given and as soon as a pupil finishes 
he may start to work on the new assignment. 
On the day after the unit test the procedure 
is also a bit different. It seems desirable then 
to return the test papers at the beginning 
of the period. A short time may be allowed 
for checking the day’s assignment and for 
the discussion, or these procedures may be 
omitted entirely on that day. 

There is no correct or best way to teach 
general business. A teacher should use the 
method about which he is enthusiastic and 
the one that gets results. More research and 
experimentation is needed in general busi- 
ness, and a teacher should not hesitate to 
try out something new and different as long 
as it contributes to the main objective of 
the course. This objective is to teach all 
pupils to understand and to use the services 
of business more intelligently. 
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Current Publications in the Field of Type- 
writing Education—1941. By Madalene Smith. 
An 18-page, mimeographed, paper-bound bibliography 
of material published in yearbooks and periodicals. 
This material covers all phases of typewriting instruc- 
tion. Furnished free. Order from Ralph B. Tower, 
Director, Bureau of Business Research, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Best Books of 1941 on Occupational Informa- 
tion, Guidance, and Personnel Administra- 
tion. By Robert Hoppock and Samuel Spiegler. A 
printed leaflet providing a bibliography of the best 
books of 1941. Arranged in suggested order of purchase 
for an average public school library. Price 25 cents for 
single copies, cash with order; 15 cents each for ten or 
more copies, f. o. b. New York; $5.00 a hundred. Order 
from Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, New York. 


Reorganization and Extension of Distribu- 
tive Education in the Hartford High Schools. 
Survey Bulletin No. 28. A 29-page, mimeographed 
bulletin which presents to the Board of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut, a report from a joint committee 
on salesmanship instruction representing the schools 
and the Retail Trade Board of the Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce. Price 25 cents. Order from Robert H. 
Mahoney, Director of Secondary Instruction, Adminis- 
tration Building, 249 High Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


Unit Planning In Business Education. The 
fifteenth Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. Edited by Paul L. Salsgiver, School of 
Education, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
A 474-page, printed, cloth-bound book containing a 
reprint of the addresses given at the 1942 convention 
of the Association. Each of the addresses relates to the 
general convention theme, “Unit Planning in Business 
Education.” Price $2.50. Order from The University 
Book Store, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York, New York. 


Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. April, 1942. Bul- 
letin No. 27. A°41-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin 
containing the proceedings of the fifteenth annual con- 
ference of the National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. The bulletin deals with the 
history and the development of distributive education 
and the preparation and certification of teachers in this 
field. It also deals with co-operation between profes- 
sional, regional, and national accrediting agencies. 
Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


CW Literature 


Using a Resource Unit. Problems of American 
Life Series of the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. A 30-page, printed, paper-bound 
manual containing teaching suggestions on how to 
present a resource unit. Price 10 cents. Order from 
National Council for the Social Studies or National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Competition as Method and as Goal. By 
Edwin G. Nourse. A $l-page, printed, paper-bound 
pamphlet which is a reprint of Chapter $ of the book, 
Price-Making in a Democracy, by Edwin G. Nourse. 
This chapter is an attempt to define clearly the word, 
competition, and some of the practical shortcomings of 
competition. Price 25 cents; 20 per cent discount on 
orders for twenty-five or more copies, postpaid. Order 
from The Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Women Graduates of a Collegiate School 
of Business. By Ann Brewington, assistant professor 
of business education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, and Evelyn Van Emden Berg, research as- 
sistant, University of Chicago. A 99-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet containing a record of some of the 
occupational and personal experiences of the women 
graduates of the University of Chicago School of Busi- 
ness. Price $1.00. Order from The University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Distributive Education Program to Meet 
the Wartime Training Problems of Retailing. 
Miscellaneous Bulletin 2957. A 36-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound bulletin containing a report of the recom- 
mendations of a conference of retailers, trade associa- 
tion representatives, state supervisors of distributive 
education, and staff members of the Business Educa- 
tion Service of the U. S. Office of Education. Furnished 
free. Order from the Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
ww of Education, Vocational Division, Washington, 


How Our Government Raises and Spends 
Money. Unit No. 1 of the Problems of American Life 
Series published by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Analysis by Mabel Newcomer 
and teaching aids by Edward A. Krug. An 80-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed to aid teachers 
in presenting a practical and an understandable discus- 
sion of how the government handles its finances. 
Price 30 cents. Order from National Association of 
Secondary School Principals or National Association 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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A New Fourth Edition - - 1942 






By 
R. G. WALj ~ 






J. ATE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SELLING 


We bring you an entirely new fourth edition of a book that has been a standard 
of comparison for many years. The two authors have made a thorough revision. 
Considerable emphasis is placed upon consumer selling, with special emphasis 
on the consumer viewpoint. For instance, the book contains such chapters as 
‘How Selling Helps the Consumer,”’ ‘How Goods Reach the Consumer,” and 
“Sources of Consumer Goods.” 





One part of the book devoted to ‘Special Mediums for Selling’ includes selling 
through the use of advertising, letter writing, display, telephone, and radio. 
New chapters have been included on ‘Promotion Policies,’ ‘The Consumer 
Movement,’ and ‘The Costs of Distribution." More emphasis is placed on 
the ethical treatment of customers, competitors, and others. 


In this new book there is a greater variety of problem and project material 
than in previous editions. Numerous new illustrations have been included. 
Many of them are of the large type which bleed off the edge of the page. Avail- 
able with a workbook and a final examination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH you 


Confucius Say— 


‘Most girls attain their ends by not taking enough 
exercise.” 

“Humor is the button on the pants of life to which 
we fasten our suspenders. What a sorry spectacle we 
make of ourselves when we lose that button.” 

“The reason no woman ever married the man in the 
moon is because he makes only a quarter a week, gets 
full once a month, and stays out all night.” 


ee ee 
Careless George 


Wife: ‘““What has happened, George?” 

George: “‘A puncture.” 

Wife: “You should have been more careful. The 
guide book warned us there was a fork in the road at 
this point.” 

eee 


Not the Cops 


Constable to motorist: “Take it easy; don’t you see 
that sign: ‘Slow down here’?” 

Motorist: “Yes, officer; but I thought it was de- 
scribing the village.” 


Change Without Notice 


They were single and went walking, 
And her heart did skip a beat 

As she stumbled on the sidewalk 
And he murmured, “Careful, Sweet.” 
Now the wedding bells have rung 
And they walk the self-same street, 
She stumbled on the sidewalk 

And he yelled, “Pick up your feet.” 


The Whole Truth 


A crowd of German airmen arrived at the gate of 
heaven and clamored to get in. 

“Who are you?”’ asked St. Peter. 

“We're the fifty German airmen who were shot 
down today by the R.A.F.,” was the reply. 

Said St. Peter: “Wait a minute while I look at the 
DNB communique.” After reading it he came back 
and announced: “It says here that only two German 
airmen were shot down today. So two of you can come 
in and the rest of you can go to the devil.” 


eee 
Calm and Collected 


““Were you afraid to ask your boy friend for money?” 
“‘No, I was calm and collected.” 


eee 
Oh, Admiral! 


The husband answering the phone said, “I don’t 
know; call the weather bureau,” and hung up. 

“What was that?” asked the wife. 

“Some fellow asked whether the coast is clear.” 
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Dual Nationality 


He: “You mean to tell me that when you go to 
dinner with Sandy, he forgets he’s Scotch?” 
She: “Yep, he goes Dutch and I pay for me.” 


No Dispute 


*“‘Who commands in your house?” 
“We share the management. My wife bosses the 
servants and the children. I attend to the goldfish.” 


= * . 
Foolproof 


A farmer engaged a young man from town and dis- 
covered that he was not very bright. 

The new man was constantly putting the end boards 
of the cart on wrong. He would put the front board on 
behind and the back board in the front. Finally, the 
farmer painted a large “‘B”’ on each board and called 
the man’s attention to them. 

“Now, blockhead,” he said, “‘you can’t make any 
more mistakes. That ‘B’ is for ‘before’ and this ‘B’ is 
for ‘behind.’ ” 


Fair Warning 


Jimmie came into the school room one morning 
plainly excited. “‘Yes, Jimmie, what is it?” exclaimed 
the teacher 

“I don’t want to scare you,” said Jimmie, hesi- 
tatingly, “but papa said if 1 didn’t get better grades 
someone is due for a licking.” 


a * * 
We Wonder 


“Daddy, may I ask you a question?” 

“Yes, son, but it must be a short one.” 

“If a doctor is doctoring a doctor, does the doctor 
doing the doctoring have to doctor the doctor the way 
the doctor being doctored wants to be doctored, or 
does the doctor doctoring the doctor, doctor the doctor 
the way he usually doctors?” 


Trite Tale 


The following sign is posted by the roadside as you 
enter a small western town: 

Four thousand seventy-six people died last year of 
gas. 

Twenty-nine inhaled it. 

Forty-seven put a match to it. 

And 4,000 stepped on it. 


— — Me 
Concrete 


“He has very concrete opinions on most subjects.” 
“How so?” 
“They are thoroughly mixed and permanently set.” 
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Christian Brothers Conference 


The annual Christian Brothers Educa- 
tional Conference was held on August 10-14 
at St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota. 
Brother L. Jerome of the St. Louis Province 
presided over the meeting. 

Brother A. Philip, superior of the Ameri- 
can Brothers, addressed the first general 
assembly on the importance of effective and 
practical instruction on patriotism in the 


dustrial schools, and boarding colleges and 
universities. 

These patriotic and professional themes 
were carried out in the meeting of the com- 
mercial teachers’ seminar which was held on 
August 14. Brother James Luke, principal 
of St. Mel High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
presided at this meeting. The program and 
the discussion leaders were as follows: 





schools. He reported briefly on the condi- 
tions of the Christian Brothers schools 
throughout the world. Brother Louis, dean 
of St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota, 
addressed the second general assembly of 
the conference. He spoke on guidance work 
with the individual student in college and 
in high school. At the third general assembly 
Brother Joel, vice-president of St. Mary’s 
College during the past year, gave a review 
of the life of St. John Baptist De La Salle, 
founder of the Christian Brothers, as well 
as a review of the various types of Christian 
Brothers schools, which include parochial 
and secondary schools, teacher-training and 
normal schools, technical, naval, and in- 


“Army and Navy Correspondence”—Brother John 
Michael, Christian Brothers College, Memphis, 
Tennessee 

“Commercial Teachers’ Professional Material’ — 
Brother J. Alfred, St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota 

“Vocational Guidance in the Commercial Field” — 
Brother I. Basil, Price Memorial College, Amarillo, 
Texas 

“Bookkeeping Problems”—Brother Austin, assist- 
ant principal of De La Salle Military Academy, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

“Procedures in Consumer Economics and Practical 
Activities”—Brother L. Fidelis, St. Patrick’s High 
School for Boys, Chicago, Illinois 

“Bookkeeping Materials and the Testing Program” 
—Brother J. Austin, assistant principal, Christian 
Brothers College, St. Louis, Missouri 


PRESENTING A NEW 1942 REVISION 
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WORD STUDIES 


SECOND EDITION — BY WALTERS 


WORD STUDIES, Second Edition, provides the basis for a complete study of words and their uses. 
The course emphasizes spelling, the use of words, pronunciation, syllabication, and the parts of speech. 
The book is arranged in eight parts with a total of 143 lessons. The words in each lesson are arranged 
alphabetically. Part 6 contains words classified as to human interests and Part 7 contains words 
classified as to occupations and businesses. 


WORD STUDIES is available with an optional workbook and a set of achievement tests that corre- 
late with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





DALLAS 
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TEACHERS + POSITIONS * SCHOOLS FOR SALE * SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Married man, 38, desires position as personnel director or 
manager of good business college. Has had broad experience 
in commercial field. Give full description of school in first 
letter. Address, No. 38. 





Woman with 10 years’ experience in public and private 
schools desires position as head of the stenographic, typing, 
or English department of a private business school. Is now 
director of a business school, but wants better salary. Can 
teach all commercial subjects except bookkeeping and business 
law. Has had college education and holds state certificate in 
commercial subjects. Prefers Florida or Southern states. 
Would accept from $135 to $150. Might consider partnership. 
Address, No. 39. 





Young woman with 5 years’ experience teaching Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, business English, and secretarial 
practice desires position in a business school or a college. 
Holds a B. A. degree and a California general secondary cer- 
gr Good personality. Excellent references. Address, 

o. 40. 





Woman with 14 years’ teaching experience desires position 
with administrative responsibility. Has had 8 years’ industrial 
experience, 4 years’ experience in personnel work, and has 
been principal of a business school. Is the author of three 
books. Present position being abolished by war economy. 
Free to go anywhere. Excellent references. Address, No. 41. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: All-round teacher who is capable of taking 
full charge of a school. Should be able to invest $1,000 or 
more cash for part interest; will sell full interest to proper 
person. Good enrollment. School located in a manufacturing 
territory in Southeast. Owner retiring. Address, No. 42. 





WANTED: Man with good educational background to 
represent high-grade business school in the Middle West. 
Person desired must have ability to meet and talk well with 
‘people, especially high school principals and instructors. 
Year-round position. Salary and commissions to the right 
person. Give full particulars in first letter. Send photograph. 
Address, No. 44. 





WANTED: Man to serve as manager and promotor of a 
well-established business school located in a good territory. 
Advertiser prefers someone who can teach accounting and re- 
lated subjects. An interesting proposition to the man who 
qualifies. Address, No. 45. 


WANTED: Woman” to take charge of stenographic de- 

artment in a business school. Must be able to teach short. 

~+ agape English, and secretarial studies. Address, 
o. 43. 





WANTED: Man or woman to teach bookkeeping, short. 
hand, and merchandising in a large high school in south. 
eastern Pennsylvania. Salary from $1,200 to $1,800, depending 
on training and experience. Will wait for the right person to 
—- release from present position amicably. Address, 

o. 53. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a school in the Ohio or the Mississippi 
valley south of St. Louis. School must have possibilities for 
development. Address, No. 46. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-established, two-teacher business col- 
lege in Missouri. City has a population of 20,000. Low over- 
head. Address, No. 47. 





FOR SALE: Business college located in a Midwestern 
city with population of 150,000. Excellent territory. Large 
trade center. Placing of graduates never a problem. Splendid 
opportunity to make a good income from a small investment. 
Price $3,000 cash. Owner retiring. Address, No. 48. 





FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE: An established, fully 
equipped, successfully operating business college in a small 
Southern town. Would consider retaining ownership and 
employing manager. Owner entering military service. Im- 
mediate action necessary. Address, No. 49. 


FOR SALE: Well-established, well-equipped, money- 
making school located in the Mississippi Valley. Selling at a 
bargain because of war emergency. Only those able to finance 
school need apply. Address, No. 50. 








FOR SALE: Well-equipped business college located in a 
city of 20,000. Is debt free. Excellent territory from which to 
draw. Money-making proposition for an aggressive person. 
Address, No. 51. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Stenotype, Model A-34729, used only one 
week. Price $40, including 115 lessons, instruction books, 
and carrying case. Address, No. 52. 
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Indiana State Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association will 
meet in the Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, on 
Thursday, October 22. Miss Maru Smith of 
Logansport High School is chairman. 

The main speaker of the morning session 
will be Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. He will talk on, ““The Business Teach- 
er’s Responsibility in Winning the War and 
the Peace.” Following Dr. Forkner’s ad- 
dress there will be a panel discussion on 
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“Contributions the Business Teacher Can 
Make in the War Effort” in which the 
following persons will participate: W. Har- 
mon Wilson, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Louis A. Leslie, Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Hester Wood, W. S. Barnhart, Helen Wood, 
and Mrs. Lucille Springer. 

Following the morning session there will 
be a brief business session. In the afternoon 
at 2:30 Louis A. Leslie, with the aid of a 
demonstration class, will discuss ‘‘Func- 
tional Method Pitfalls.” 
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Planning the Transcription Course 
(Continued from page 61) 


correct usage in expressing amounts, di- 
mensions, time, and abbreviations. The 
resourceful teacher will not find it difficult 
to cover many of these points thoroughly 
without taking too much of the class time 
to do so. 

4. Proofreading and Editing Practice: 
Proofreading and editing provide another 
opportunity for putting assignment time 
to valuable use. On many occasions the 
teacher will find it expedient to have the 
student proofread the letters he has tran- 
scribed as a part of his home assignment. 
Specially prepared letters containing various 
types of errors may be handed to the student 
for proofreading and editing, or he may be 
required to collect and to criticize, from a 
stenographic point of view. actual business 
letters. Another good assignment practice 
is to dictate a letter or several letters which 
contain errors. Require the student to read 
the letters and to make the corrections that 
are necessary. 

5. Review of Brief Forms, Phrases, and 
Suffiz and Prefix Forms: The review of 
these forms is a “must” in the transcription 
class. It can be handled, for the most part, 
as a part of the home assignment. It need 
not take up much time, but it should be 
done. The better and the more confidently 
a student makes his shorthand outlines, the 
more rapid will be his reading and, conse- 
quently, the more rapid will be his tran- 
scription. Most teachers have gone through 
the experience of believing that their stu- 
dents knew their shorthand well enough to 
dispense with a review of outlines in the 
transcription class. Many of these teachers 
have learned, however, that the review is 
needed. 

6. Study of Letter-Writing Situations: A 
final assignment suggestion is one which re- 
quires the student to supply solutions to a 
variety of letter-writing problems, par- 
ticularly the type of problems he will meet 
in transcription. Here are eight typical 
problems: 


(a) The correct salutation for a letter ad- 
dressed to Box 476 is: 


(b) The correct salutation for a letter ad- 
dressed to Smith & Company, Atten- 
tion of Mr. John Doe is: 


(c) The correct closing for a letter ad- 
dressed to a United States senator is: 


(d) When is the title Esquire used? 
(e) For making the most number of car- 
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bon copies in one writing should thick 
or thin carbon paper be used? 


(f) May a title ever precede the type- 
written, signature of the dictator? 

(g) What title should be used in the ad- 
dress if it is not known whether the 
addressee is a man or a woman? 


(h) In business, are letters usually dated 
with the date on which they are dic- 
tated or with the date on which they 
are transcribed? 


TRANSCRIPTION TESTS AND GRADING. It was 
planned to include in this article a discussion 
of transcription tests and grading. How- 
ever, the allotted space does not permit an 
extensive treatment of these topics. They 
will be discussed, therefore, in the November 
issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. 








Personalizing General Business 
(Continued from page 69) 
3. Student Budgets—Personal Budget for One Se- 
mester 
4. Know Yourself—Selecting Your Occupation in 
Business 

General business offers a student a broad 
knowledge of business and business agencies. 
The course lends itself to a combination of 
the recitation and the unit-project approach. 
The more practical and personal such a 
course is made, the more likely it is that 
teachers will achieve the goals of this course. 
Each individual teacher must decide his 
own local projects and, in many cases, he 
must learn by trial and error what will 
work. These units should be determined 
by the environment of the student, his en- 
a and his interest along occupational 
ines. 





SPENCER RETAIL PRACTICE SET 


The Spencer Retail Practice Set is recom- 
mended for use with the eighteenth edition of 
90TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING. It is intended for use after 
Chapter 25. The set pertains to a retail hard- 
ware business. The records are based on the 
use of the National Cash Register. 


The set with business papers, No. B193, sells 
at a list price of $1.20; the set without business 
papers, No. B124, sells at a list price of 48 
cents. These prices are subject to the usual 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Commercial Placement at Fullerton 
(Continued from page 59) 


scope of training in the Division. This card, 
we feel, will probably make a better im- 
pression and will be referred to more often 
than any other piece of advertising material 
we might distribute. The back of this card 
has space for writing a brief introduction 
for our applicants and if we have previously 
done a good job in our original contact work, 
it also identifies that applicant with our 
school. To me, this is quite important be- 
cause employers with whom we deal have 
come to recognize this little card of intro- 
duction and to expect it from all applicants 
that we recommend for positions. 


Assuming that a good job has been done 
in contacting potential employers and selling 
our complete program to them, we can 
reasonably expect that they will call us 
when they are in need of new employees. 
We have worked out a simple form for these 
calls, which we term the employment call 
blank, on which we record the date, the 
name of the firm, the address, the telephone 
number, the individual to call, whether the 
position is permanent, part-time, or tem- 
porary, and when the position will start. In 
addition, there is space for checking the 
type of employee wanted, such as a stenog- 
rapher, a typist, a bookkeeper, a clerk, an 
operator for a dictaphone, a mimeograph 
machine, a switchboard, a comptometer, a 
bookkeeping machine, or a bank posting 
machine, a file clerk, or a_ salesperson. 
Further space is also given to provide a 
description of the nature of the work or any 
special qualifications desired in the employee. 
We attempt to obtain an idea of the ap- 
proximate salary that will be paid because 
that naturally will enter into an applicant’s 
decision to consider the position. In addition 
it is necessary to check the sex, the required 
age, the religion, the marital status, the 
number of applicants to be sent for the inter- 
view, and the most convenient time that 
applicants should apply. The back of the 
card may be used to jot down the names of 
possible applicants or to list the names of 
the students we select to be sent. If one of 
our applicants is finally selected by the 
employer, his name is indicated in the proper 
space. 


After we have decided on the applicants 
that we are to send out for an interview, a 
copy of the rating sheet shown in Illustra- 
tion II is made up on blue paper. This is an 
exact duplicate of the yellow composite 
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rating sheet which is kept permanently in 
the student’s folder. The duplicate is made 
up in this distinctive blue color so that it 
can be easily identified by the employer. 
This blue rating sheet is then placed in a 
sealed envelope which bears the employer’s 
name and address and the applicant takes 
the envelope and the card of introduction to 
the prospective employer. A notation is 
made on the back of the yellow composite 
rating sheet showing the name of the em- 
ployer who received a copy of it. 

If a good job has been done in training, if 
wise judgment has been used in the selection 
of proper applicants, and if you have been 
able to build up the employer’s confidence 
in your product, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that one of the candidates for the job 
will be successful. 

When a student obtains a position, his 
folder is transferred from the “candidates 
for placement file” to the “permanent file.” 

Every applicant who is accepted and 
proves to be successful on the job in the 
months and years that follow his employ- 
ment will be the best type of advertising or 
selling available. Our qualified students who 
finish our training program under such con- 
ditions will have little difficulty in obtaining 
suitable positions, even under normal busi- 
ness conditions. 








Office Machine Practice 


(Continued from page 67) 


Something has been done along these lines. 
As you perhaps know, the National Office 
Management Association and the National 
Council of Business Education are working 
jointly on some of these problems.' 


I'd like to leave three thoughts with you. 
I believe you will agree with me on the im- 
portance of these points: 


1. Develop typing to a higher degree of 
skill than is now being developed. 


2. Establish sound and experienced voca- 
tional guidance facilities. 


3. Offer to businessmen only those can- 
didates who have a reasonable chance 
of obtaining employment in offices, 
making it clear to pupils that they will 
not be recommended if they do poor 
work in school, not only in typing, but 
also in English, spelling, arithmetic, 
and other subjects. 

‘National Clerical Ability Tests cy by the National 

Office Management Assvuciation and the National Council of 
Business Education; administered by a Joint Committee repre- 


senting these associations; headquarters, 16 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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